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f^XSTIXY OF AFRICAN SLAVERY. 


July-®’ 1851 • 
frfr t'l-ird article of the Westminster Review, for 
PLt commences with the following paragraph • 
Ja ?iaferv “ extinct, in the United Kingdom and ir 
„ .fSJdeneies. This end having been achieved, 
T meSs of bringing about its “Motion, every¬ 
th me j" been earnestly canvassed. There is but 
where, a ^ conn t r y as regards the willing- 1 
0 ” e mco-ops'*' ate fov tbe P ur P oae with o“>er nations 
ne6 V°,._ flisnosed, although there are numerous and 
opinions, as to which, of all the means 
TRested for our adoption, can be most successfully 

' ‘feew York Tribune says, . 

ri Rut we are told to leave Slavery alone > it is 
r? clirse 0 f the South, and we have nothing to 
it This is a great mistake in every way.— 
1° Journalists it is our right and duty to discuss 
A lJ„ pr interests the public, or whatever we think 
Jlht to interest it, whether in New York, England, 
Carolina, or India. But in Slavery we have a nearer 
■ tlrwt than this; for it is an American institution, 
d exerts its baleful influence over the whole Re- 
Jhlic all of which is weakened and endangered by 
weakness and danger in any of its parts—no* to 
IvthinR of the disgrace this institution ca: , 
democracy in the eves of civilized mankind. Be- 
W we ^e liable to be called on to send back fu¬ 
gitives an act which certainly renders us partici¬ 
pants in their enslaving. Moreover, it is too late in 
the day to think of stopping the discussion of this 
subject. It will be discussed, and the best thing is 
to look at it peaceably and sincerely, and say the 
whole truth about it.” 

The Westminster Review is published, we suppose j 
in Westminster, which is a suburb of London, and 
the Tribune in the city of New York. The two ci¬ 
ties of London and New York contain together a pop¬ 
ulation of three millions of people—about equal in 
number to the slaves of the Southern States. 

In those two cities the vice, want, suffering, misery, 
disease, death, crime and pauperism, are immensely 
greater than among the slaves of the South. The 
actual labour performed is, perhaps, greater; the 
actual comfort realized is certainly less. In those 
cities the seats of refinement and civilization in the 
two hemispheres, men and women are not bought 
for life, but they are bought and sold by the day or 
night, week, month or year. They are not bought 
for life, for they are not sufficiently valuable to pay 
the expense of their, support in childhood and age. 
They are marketable only in their youth and their 
prime. The labour of a man for a day in New York 
can be bought as low as that of a slave of equal 
strength and skill in the South. The labour of a 
white woman for eighteen hours per day in making 
shirts, in washing, or in millinery can be bought for 
much less than the labour of a Southern female slave. 

Worse than that, the chastity of a white woman, 

young and beautiful, is notoriously a marketable 
commodity, and can be bought every day and at all 
hours—the chastity or the person of women ol every 
variety of attainment, family and maijpers. 


sergeant's guard might be de- 
aiately done • but m!w u ad y an ‘ !, K< ! . It was imi 

We never noticed ean . nonshot Charleston. 

and Daniel Webste^th? f ? m - Western New York. 

, Eastern merch^te and 

S e the n etr:L a of e 7 tinS 

• £ tmlnteTo jftnt ^ 

suppose they would attemnt to rntJ? «, • W lY° 

heads to this heroic height J* 1 se their reptile 

We gave them too much credit for mi, 

are evidently convinced that they wield the thun^ 
der-bolts of Jove, and are deternuned to make as 
much storm as possible during the period of their I 
brief authority The seeond'public, notorious proTf 
of the purpose for which garrisons. were accumulated 
aroun us, was in the refusal of the commandant of 
Fort Moultrie to aUow the citizens of South Carolina 
to celebrate the 28th of June, according to custom 
within the hunts of that post. None will have for- 
stirring scene to which this refusal gav 
. , , anniversary of the battle of Snllivan’s 

Island-seemed suddenly to have re-awakened the 
spirit of 76, and the citizens of Charleston again 
gathered under the banner of the State, to do 
honour to the heroic acHevements of their ancestors 
under the_ shadow of the fortress which had been 


closed against thf 

In the mean time, there 
circumstances that serve to 
dictated the extraord"— 
A professor of one nf-,ur 
ing Fort Moultrie with his ; 


In those cities, the condition ot human life is so 
miserable, that young children are expose j to want, 
to disease, and death in so many forms, that scarcely 
a third of them escape an untimely grave. In those 
cities, the extremes of wealth and poverty, are seen 
bloated, voluptuous, and selfish wealth—and pining, 
haggard, descendant and desperate poverty. Crime 
abounds. Thousands ot police officers are appointed 
and paid to prevent and punish crime, and yet there 
are more men, women, and children, in their prisons, 
jails and penitentiaries, and more crime committed 
than among all the slaves of the South together.— 
In those oities there is starvation—there is none 
among Southern slaves. 

And yet here are two scribbling philanthropists, 
who cannot find time to relieve and assuage the mis¬ 
eries of their own people in their own neighbourhood, 
but must speculate incessantly on schemes to abolish 
the Slavery of negroes. 

The destiny of Slavery—the doom of Slavery, de¬ 
serves the consideration ef Southern people, partic- 
“ ai p because some of them have listened so much 
o the dogmatic and pragmatic lectures of these pha¬ 
risees, that they have contracted the notion that Af¬ 
rican slavery is, somehow or other, an institution that 
„v!!!r e J lved ' t8 Ben ‘ence frdm these expouuders of 
the indhM;' mU9t B0 ° n P a8s awa y. What are 
in7” Can ® laver y “ now advancing, by its natural 
cv/ ea3 ii. am * ‘^e oom ‘ or ‘ s of the slave, as rapidly as 
,, r ' “ overspreads the fairest and most prolific 
umes and soils of North and South America, and is 
onmf “hportant now to the commerce, wealth, and 
Si-I the , oivilized world than ever before.— 
tbWj « l4 ’ and ‘ ke mo8 ‘ radical and comprehensive 
c* t u ‘““would occur in all the highly civilized 
of the ■% 7 W0ldd tlla ‘. history records. One half 
tier,- , a ' e8 °f the Union would become a desola- 
wonMV" 4 ? 0118 - would he laid waste, population 
wild tJp 6 1 ’ and 00mm erce would disappear.' The 
Yirm'm. wau ‘ d oome forth from the mountains of 
ean fr! 1 “ e rme swamps of South Carolina, and the 
cudv th i Mississippi and Louisiana, and re-oc- 
Ser lan ?J The WUee Of Lowell and Man- 
their desZJa , Stop ’ a,:ld silenoe would reign over 
habitations a Stroets ’ and f am ‘ ne rage around their 

dared 61 *? 6 * ude P en| lence of these colonies was de- 
aud there 16 I[ er0 a k° ut half a “hlion of slaves, 
Slavei-eH,™ 51 “* ei1 a more prevalent repugnance to 
sensible *1® n ° w '. had been practicable or 
Ptadeneo J Pymoiples of the Declaration of Inde- 
they invU 7* have . ' ,een extended to slaves, and 

whites andYn • umte aohieving the liberty of the 
Seventy own ' “ was not done, 
her of 8 ii„ J? y e ? rs have since elapsed. The num- 
slaves has 6 e '* M 1 , no . reaS8d 8 > x fold. The labour of 
better adwljJ. 07er regions, and culture far 
LostiUtv tr, to lt ’ bban then. The sentiment of 
iai apidlv Koi aT6ty ^ a8 receded from the South, and 
of whites M6 ° min S extinct. Six or seven millions 
of a million T are oooneoted with Slavery instead 
"oeat aeaino*^ 11- And tlle whole practicable argu- 
Te %, Sd! M ^ T ® r y has failed- Instead of the po- 
Jo he its enin J 1 aad ™e which then wero assumed 
htro risen w P *v D . 10Ila and oonsequenoes, fifteen States 
otde r, rhoram? 14 1° the hi g h ost degree of wealth, 
-aad the i 1,1 progress of all oivilized nations 
^ ro - w ing .LT 0 wll o have rejeoted it, have been 
Under snJ J6ar ' n orime, poverty and disease. 
n? 118 of 8crit,vu Clro “ !n3,:ancos > wbat are the speoula- 
care verv lfli ln , Ne w York and London worth 1 
'or every man *• “? a h°nt them. But it is important 
Slavery w ;ii „.' a the South to know that Southern 
2»? d , unless *t nd 80 on S as modern civilization will 
J! he firg* *. w ho are connected rrith it, and 
J? desert themsi lts overthrow, are weak enough 
n“ e j r families *, 63 and their section, and to make 
?“hocratie sniri* c rat victim3 to the fanatic, and 
““odatioa, „i < “ . of tho a g°i whioh menaces the 
'rtlized world.7^ i; and government all over the 

ARMY OF OCCUPATION (.'.'/)■ 

S 8 ''' 6 oaa 8 e C of / i 1 l 8 1 .h cea _oharged with seeking to 
m, r a>»or “I 1, 0 excitement out of every story 

pm ground of In 6 ?, the movement of troops. 

S ! m 1 re Admint in thft hrst place, that tie 

J 1 ' a 'lias, 2 j rat,on - through ivlllts leading or- 
L S ‘ a te seceffin th r at6ned that the sovereign act 
""litarv Pl0m ** U^on would lie met by 
% 9na 0ad plac P e th 3 o* U ° f 4he Government; and in 
J,i a hd systemPreparations have beenstead- 
fc the u?? 4 j 0a iiy made for some time past to I 
c 0to5 Ca rolin a ol? 4 N t8s lrt mi htary possession of 
bleated on T* ? at ‘he Mercury noticed and 1 
to? d °®e ina ol- - abundant proofs that this has 
^ Prevent gonfiPp 14 of hostility, aud with a purpose 
,0T ereig a Staf r °^ ma 4rom exercising her rights 1 


Now yyp wish 

oentr™io??f t 't 6 ( J?i ) r ' t ;J^Meh has'dTctated'thTcun- 
Charleston. MoreJha?,.* 116 f ottlfi cations around 
wrote to the War denartnf a ®l' ® 0T ' ® ea hrook 
collection of munitions of I ’w? a ? t c7tl Wa p- a i! arse 
and that they were altoo-orto “ Castle Pinkney, 
He suggested that a so,*? 6 ?? 1 mt hout protection. 
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tice, stood by or 


. cued some smaller 
strate the spirit that 
aments of the forts, 
•y.Institutions, visit- 

ge of artillery prac- 
ood by one ol the gut.:, explaining the man- 
which it was handled, wnen he was rudely 
ordered by the senuucl to desist. Again, we learn, 
the Professors of the Military Academy wished to 
take their classes to Fort Sumter, as a change of 
Le appropriate to their course, and the request 
refused. It was made manifest in these ways, 
before the garrisoning of Fort Sumter, that the mi¬ 
litary ports around Charleston were considered not 
as means of defending the city, but as points from 
which hostile demonstrations against the State could 
•■a appropriately made. 1 

The previously mentioited oocurrt-. 

only works that had been long finished and_ 

military posts. Fort Sumter was a fortress of great 
strength, designed to be an impregnable barrier 
against the entrance of a foreign enemy into our 
harbour. The site never yvould have been given by 
the State for any other purpose. It is so far unfin¬ 
ished that no more than one-third pf its complement 
of guns can be mounted in it, and, that at consider¬ 
able expense, and there is no appropriation applica¬ 
ble even to this expenditure. The,appropriation for 
continuing the work at the Fort was rejected by the 
last Congress, and it is still legally under the con¬ 
trol of the Engineer department. In this state, it 
is suddenly occupied with troops—|not fifty-three, as 
has been sneeringly said, but with, two companies— 
together more than a hundred men. The occnpa- 
limi of the Fort in such a condition, ahfm„ a dispo¬ 
sition to make it a scene of militarily operations, and 
it was so regarded all over the city. On Monday, 
after the troops had arrived and pitched their tents 
within the walla (they had no other way of shelter¬ 
ing themselves), a party of gentlemen from the city 
visited the place, landed as a matter of course, 
looked over the scene to their satisfaction, and went 
away without any one presuming to hint that they 
were unwelcome. On Tuesday, two gentlemen with 
two or three children, approaching the Fort, the 
sentinel demanded if the boat was a “ government 
boat and it being answered in the negative, he for¬ 
bid them to land, and the corporal of the guard be¬ 
ing called for, both in substance ^nd manner con- 
n ~ Led the rude refusal. This is the case to which 
have before referred. On Wednesday, another 
boat, with several gentleman from the city, ap¬ 
proached the landing, and they were met by the 
prohibition, but they did not choose to submit 
One of them mounted the steps, and expressed 
his determination to see the officer in command he- 
fore he would yield the point. The party were then 
treated with “ distinguished consideration”—but, as 
they were allowed to understand, in consequence of 
the officer making them his personal guests. 

One word in regard to the explanation of these 
discourtesies—since this also has been made the oc¬ 
casion of insinuations against our motives. 1 he ex¬ 
planation was not volunteered, as we were willing it 
should appear to have been. As far as we know 
and believe, is was solicited by an active and leading 
member of the Co-operation party* and, as we nave 
understood, solicited through the intervention of the 
Commandant of Fort Moultrie, whose experience of | 
the 28th of June may be supposed to have taught 
him that the spirit of a people is not Lkely to be 
conquered by the grimaces and frowns of a hired 

“wehave here stated the train of events on which 
we founded the conclusion that Charla8t ° p f 
rounded by an extraordinary force, for ‘ h e P ar P0 8e > 
if not of making war upon, at least of buUyrng the 
State, and preventing tie exercise of its sovereig 
rights ,—Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 

THF FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW AND THE 
T PERPEIUITYOF THE UNION. 


CONSTITUTION. 

iyo _--acted at the last | 

differs materially from the 


the tree boilers 
The Fugitive Slave Law, 
i°n of Bugre* o£- 


eCrf the Sd sTateTas executors of‘it, in the 
SU s“dt r execution 7“ which the Free- 

Soilers of the present daj^prmounM to bo^unconstn 

tutional, “ A lola No n °w discoveries have been made 

Semen of the modern Jree^ Soft world; 

insist that what theirfathOT j contradictory 

has sanctioned for , ag6 l. n Ji T P in Violation of the na- 

40 wSJffSi for 4he gov r; i 

tural laws whl0 “, n ®. * it ; a the duty of every one 
ment of the world, that it is rne « J ^ com . 
who loves the Creator, and ares^ P country, 
mandments, to violate tteconMuM, / ^ 

resist the laws made in pu rsuance of , r ^ 

\ZTwhat their revolutionary fath ,*. 

Yestablish, break J, tief ^Z7Z%rantd of freedom, 
cial order, and ybltterate all ‘ n ond leave us 
all the safeguards f \iml war, and 

exposed to the horrors ofanmcj^ j/je sirpreme 

all the disasters to be “PP r °' ien i °f, h ‘ hman heart- 

dominion of the worst passions f * w oject 

well as criminal 

organizations I 

litical advantage,, have Ra arde^ exi ten0 e 
constitutional P.°l ltl8al d 0 I s stability of the Umori. 
of the constitution, and the l fcte is rapld - 

The great crisis ^ich is tci deowe ^ Union are 

ly approaching-the Free S Of ^ and a s they 
- Qot deceiTe oar - 1 


ri S n eT others to deceive us. There is but i 
the Jr* J esc , a P e the impending evU. Both of 
tte great national parties of the country must cast 
has TSf 12 J i0 Y 3 the Free Soil element. It 

nerariJe?? des ^oyed the harmony of both, and, if 
FaSJhef ^° rk , lte wiU f or a time, it will obiite-' 
rate their principles and break up their organiza- 
fnthei? i? 8 endthese desperate men&bour. 
th,-u7 tI *0 eonstatution and the Union are no- 
*- e^pf Slavery outweighs aU the evils 
of ?„- * CIp J e i fr0 ,“ a diamption of all the springs 
JU S and the dissolution of political and amSl 
in!f+v.! a J 0n ' If ‘ he Y ? an succeed either in dissolv- 1 
thfm * W ° ®{. e ? 4 perries of the country, or driving 
dT r a l e0 f Ut, r ° n ' theiT first great object wiU he 
aceomphshed. In either event the conflict for the 
“ ?? 9m i e a Purely sectional aspect. The 
population of the free States will secure to the north 
n absolute majority m Congress, and that majority 
wril overleap, without scruple, all the barriers if the 
tjq^ S i mva(ie . the r ignt*s of the weaker section, 

Fh J vI? Ze * he " 0Yerei ^ t J of the States, and reduce I 

« toeSto a rr„S. tantan,0nnt 40 Va?SaUge ! 

This is no fancy sketch. It. is an imperfect sketch 
ot a. course of events which are as plam to the men- 
•S eye of reflecting men as if inscribed with a pen- 
. 1 ot light upon the face of the Heavens. In such 
a condition ot affairs, the duty of all good men is as 
plain as the sun at noon-day/ It is to set their faces 
against Free Soil agitation—to resolve that it shall 
. .suppressed—to discountenance those who are 
giving aid and comfort to them—to insist upon the 
compromise hills and the faithful execution of the 
fugitive bills, as indispensable conditions of Union— 
and to treat every one of all parties who is not true 
m Heart to that compromise, as an enemy to the con¬ 
stitution. If this course of conduct is inflexibly ad- 
nered to, without regard to personal feelings or tem- 
porary expedients, all may yet be well—if there is 
doubt, or hesitation, or prevarication, we may make 
ids for the worst alternative.— St. Louis 


these: men whom I believe to be not merely pro- j lie man there, and not merely to be a public man, 
fessors, but possessors of the vital truths of Chris- [ and more than ali, a^nan engaged in the hottest eon- 
tianity, and understanding these truths so well as l troversy which it is possible for a man to be engaged 


carry out and enter into the advocacy of those i in anywhei 
questions which are involved in our meeting to-night. I 
I hold that no Christian man, be he who he may, or 
: n whatever circumstances he may be placed, can 


POWER OF FREE-SOILISM 

mr people would know to what straits 
driven by our enemies at. the North, let them 
read in our paper to-day the article headed, “ Mr. 
Brownson on Freesoilism.” The Review from which 
the extracts are taken is published in Boston, the 
very hot-bed of Freesoil fanaticism, and the author 
one that knows what he is talking about, and who 
fearless m the utterance of his views. 

It is the habit of some papers in the South to lec- 
tre us to be quiet and contented. They deprecate 
expressions of dissatisfaction at the present state of 
things, and would have ns bow ourselves in unsus- 
pecting, unquestioning submission at the shrine of 
the Union. According to them, the compromise has 
settled tjie vexed and threatening issues of the day, 

*nd we should scarcely abid" ' '-■- - 

11 agitation in connection wi 
;ry. Now, there might be some propriety in such 
lectures if they were founded upon correct premises, 
what is the state of the case 1 The North opposes 
Slavery, and would rejoice to have it extinguished.. 
Nobody doubts that. The Compromise in whioh was 
involved questions vital fe> slaveholders and the slave 
States, is'passed, and by it slaveholders and slave 
States are defeated in their most important claims. 
That cannot^be denied. The South, seeing that 
gross injustice has been done her, and feeling that 
she is wantonly denied her equal position in the con¬ 
federacy, gravely takes into consideration the duty 
which such circumstances impose upon her. She 
feels a fatal readiness on the part ot a majority oi 
the Congress of the United States to usurp the pow¬ 
er of legislation over her domestio institutions, and 
she feels alarmed by the outrage. At the same time 
■he sees the North still unsatisfied, notwithstanding 
er victory. The Compromise, which was to have 
ruled everything, seems to have but opened wider 
the slqiees'for the progress of her foul fanaticism. 
See what she is doing now. Hear the story Brown- 
son tells of the position arid purposes of her Freesoil 
agitators. Shall the South, in the face of all this, 
rest quiet, submissive and uncomplaining 1 Shall 
one portion of her citizens frown indignantly upon 
others, because they have a livelier sense of the evils 
threatened, and dare to point boldly to the conse¬ 
quences of their continuance 1 It is singular, and a 
sad thing too, that many men of the South have no 
more charity for those among them who are most 
zealous and extreme in their assertion of Southern 
rights, than those of the North who threaten the 
—orst of evils to Southern institutions. 

The wonder with us is, how any Southern man 
in sleep in the quiet belief that all is safe, unless 
ime of our own States should make it otherwise. 
There are thousands upon thousands who talk as if 
the only danger that now threatened was from 
South Carolina and the secessionists. Why do they 
shut their minds to the facts that demonstrate their 
error. If they mean danger to the Union probably 
they are correct, for those who would destroy ns pre¬ 
fer to have the machinery of the Union to accom¬ 
plish their dire purpose with, and the Union there¬ 
fore is in no danger trom them. Bat we have rights 
which are threatened with danger—rights as high, 

’ ss, as inestimable as the Union itself. 

...___ _ overlook this in our zeal to cheek those 

who would secede from the Union to save them¬ 
selves 1 

Look at the facts, and study them well. WR? 
does the North still keep up its Freesoil organiza¬ 
tion 1 Is there any posable thing touching Slavery 
upon which they can now operate that will, not 
strike directly at the institution itself? Nothing: 
yet, what do we see % Freesoil agitation still goes 
on. The freesoil test is applied to candidates for 
public favour. The Freesoil party is growing and 
strengthening every day. They have control of se¬ 
veral large and powerful States. They scarcely 
talk of any issue than that raised by Slavery. They 
avow it to be their design sooner or later to get rid 
of Slavery. Now what does all this purport 1 If it 
does not mean a blow to Southern institutions, and 
if there is not exhibited a power, rising and increas¬ 
ing daily, to make that blow effectual, our optics are 
widely misled. The motive cannot be mistaken, 
whatever be the result ; for in the present state of 
political questions, there can he no other motive than 
the abolition of Slavery to prompt Freesoil effort. 

In view of such a condition of things, what shall 
be done 1 Expend curses upon secessionists ? Ali¬ 
enate men of the South from each other, because 
some are willing to go further in defence of Southern 
rights than the Test! How much better would it 
be to warn this immense Freesoil power that it must 
ie its aggressions ? How much better to strike at 
enemies than at our friends 1 Why fume and 
tret about a claim of the right of a State to secede, 
when it is almost certain that if you put down Free¬ 
soilism no state will secede; and almost equally cer¬ 
tain that if it is not put down, right or no ngbt, the 
South will secede in a mass ? We think those pa¬ 
pers which lecture Southern men to keep calm and 
nuiet have quite different duties to perform if they 
are very particolary anxious to save the Union— 
Floridan If Journal. _ 


iilirtinm 


MFFT1NG OF MR. JHOMPSON WITH HIS 
CONSTITUENTS AT KINGSLAND IN THE I 
TOWER HAMLETS. 

[concluded.] 

Mr Thompson rose, and invited his constituents 
welv to question him with reference to his past 
proceedings. He declared his intention of penetrat- 
Fmr every part of the borough, and if there were 
anv locality worse than another where there existed 
a larger amount of dissatisfaction than elsewhere, 

th Mr ’romrt^htIV Dalston.) then came for¬ 
ward and said :—It gives me much pleasure to see 
sir presiding; over this meeting, as it would also 
p done to have seen Mr. Clarke in the same po- 
on, and for the same reason. In this assembly, 
there are, no doubti .meny persons professing—and 1 
teust also practising, Christian principles. The 
?ore I think of what the Christian name and pro- 

and you, Sir, in the chair, upon such occasions as 


really understand or f ulfil his vocation^ unless he 
exerts all his influence, social, commercial, and re¬ 
ligious for the welfare of his fellow-man. 1 appear 
here to-night, although upon the platform, and in¬ 
vited by some of my friends, yet without their know¬ 
ing my views with regard to Mr. Thompsons ab¬ 
sence Mr Thompsons friends would not be acting 
properly towards him, did they disguise from him 
the fact that an amount of dissatisfaction has been 
produced by his absence. It is not a question whe- 
ther Mr. Thompson s principles are changed. If 1 
there is any person present who thinks the principles 
of our honourable friend have altered since we did 
ourselves the honour, as I esteem it, to elect him as 
our representative in 1847, let him hold up his hand, 
or state in what respect Mr. Thompson has thus 
failed. The question then resolves itself into a nar-' 
row compass—was the absence of Mr. Thompson in 
America for four months of the present session, he 
being at the time our representative, right or wrong ’ 
Now .hat is a plain question, and let ns meet i. 
fairly. I was present at the triumphant farewell 
soiree given to Mr. Thompson at the London Ta¬ 
vern. on the 16th of last October, when every one 
present felt and expressed so deep an interest in the 
mission upon which he was about to proceed. But 
Mr. Thompson was absent much longer than he 
then expected; and I for one must tell you, that 
which I have expressed in private, that I was disap¬ 
pointed at his prolonged stay in the United States, 
-ud more especially at hearing nothing of him dur- 
ig his stay in that country. I think it is but fair 
and candid in me now, in Mr. Thompson’s presence, 
tell him, that I think he should have written to 
s constituents, explaining to them the causes of 
his detention. But now he is back, and has given ‘ 
us a statement of the circumstances in which he has 
been placed : and I dare say he will also reply, and 
I hope satisfactorily, to the point I have raised re¬ 
specting his failure in writing. If he can give us a 
sufficient answer to that—and I doubt not a man of 
such unswerving principles as himself can do so— j 
then what else remains between him and us ? I can 
nothing. If any one else can, let him declare it. 
t let us, gentlemen, for a moment fairly consider 
magnitude of the work in which he has been 
._ gaged. How many men in the world are there, 
who either could or would have undertaken such a 
mission ? It is very easy for us to talk; but when 
we come to work, when we encounter difficulties and 
dangers, how many of us fail 1 It requires a vast 
deal both of moral and physical courage to enable 
a man to enter upon such a fearful encounter as 
that from which Mr. Thompson has just returned. 


right to have anticipated. He had reason to sup¬ 
pose, from the long years whioh had elapsed between 
his first and second visit, that greater good had been 
done. But, alas! there is opposition and enmity to 
the anti-slavery cause in America, in quarters where 
it ought to receive its greatest encouragement and 
friendship. It is deplorable—it is most lamentable, 
that men of the brightest standing ae ministers of the 
gospel in the United Slatee, have become imbued 
themselves, and have indoctrinated their people, with 
feelings of the most bitter hostility to the emancipa¬ 
tion of the slave. Thb is the (most deplorable in¬ 
stance whioh the present age can furnish of apostacy- 
from Christian principle 1 will now repeat the feel- 
of disgust and sorrow whioh I gave expression to 
a recent meeting, that even that prince of all 
lerican preachers,—and I hope that Air. Thomp¬ 
son will contradict the statement, if he is able,—Dr. 
Gardiner Spring is not even left out of the category 
of those who dissemiuate pro-slavery principles. Yea, 
friends, that very man, who, nine years ago, 

. e to this country, and wan received by us, as I 
have said, as the prince of all the ministers from that 
land, in one of the foremost and most bitter enemies 
of the slaves, a nd if be is so, what must be his flock 1 
for know there is great truth in the saying, “ Like 
priest, like people.” 

Mr. Thompson.— While I was in America, a New 
York paper announced to the world, that the Rev. 
Gardiner Spring, D. D., Fastor of the Brick Church 
-u. - j n jjjg 00urse 0 p a gej-jaojj delivered by 
his own pulpit, gave utterance to the follow¬ 
ing atrocious sentiment“ If by one prayer 1 could 
liberate every slave in the world, I would not dare to 
offer it.” (loud cries of “ Sliame, shamehisses, 
groans, and great sensation). Now that statement 
has never sinoe been contradicted or recalled by that 
reverend divine. 

Air. Smith —Gentlemen, in one point of view, 1 
think these meetings of Mr. Thompson with his con¬ 
stituents are very gratifying and complimentary to 
gentleman who spoke this evening, referred 
to the old aphorism, that if a man be bad, his absence 
is not-missed. Well, now if the reverse of that pro- 
positiod holds good, which no doubt it does, Mr. 
Thompson must be a good man, for he has been very 
jh missed indeed in his absence (hear and 
cheers). But as we who are married are not expect¬ 
ed to be out too late at night, hot are required to be 
at home in proper time, and are lectured if we are 
not, so Mr. Thompson must expect a kindly lecture 
from us, not for being gone from us so long, but for 
not writing and telling us what he was doing 
(laughter). From the Stime of Chartist operations, 
there has been a healthier under-current, as I deem 
it, going on in the political world, through the instru¬ 
mentality of the National Reform Association, which 
is bringing about—I am no prophet, but the fact is 
plain upon the surface of public matters—a better 
state of feeling, and which has brought out my Lord 
John Russell in favorjof Parliamentary reform to an 
extent to which he would not have gone, had it not 
been for the organization of which I have Bpoken. 
There are liberty-hating,, as well as many more who 
liberty-loving people, in this great constituency; 

: had Mr. Thompson,or any other liberal member, 
been absent without any hnbbub being made about 
it, an argument would have been raised against the 
National Reform Association, or the friends of Libe¬ 
ral principles in the borough, and they would have 
said—‘ Here is your member absent from'his duties 
and yet you all remain very quiet, and do not, not¬ 
withstanding all your talk about looking after your 
members in the performance of their doty, concern 
yourselves at all about it.’ This very agitation about 
Mr. Thompson will, I hope, lead to the adoption of 
the same course whioh we are following between rep¬ 
resentatives and represented in every constituency 
containing anything like the same amount of intel¬ 
ligence and numbers, as that constituency of whioh 
we form a part. While Mr. Thompson was absent, 

I had many painful flings respecting him . When 
T have been inquired of concerning him, 1 have, said 
Well, really, t do not know what he is about; but 
jne thing I am quite sure of, that his liberal views 
(lave not changed.’ Did yon believe they had ? (Loud 
cries of ‘No, no).’ I never for a moment had the 
slightest misgiving on that account. This, that and 
the other thought came into my mind, bat never that 
he was a changed man, unless it were a dead for a 
living one, whioh, from the malice of his enemies I 
sometimes feaTed. But now he has returned ; and 
ae he, like some of us when we have been out late at 
night, has given an explanation, has set all things 
right, ought we not to feel something like a devout 
feeling of thankfulness to God for his preservation ' 
(Hear). I should feel myself unworthy and uncom¬ 
fortable in standing before you to night, did I not 
give expression to my devout feelings of thankfulness 
to God, that our dear friend Mr. Thompson is return¬ 
ed to ns and his family (cheers). 

Mr. Thompson— My friend who has j ust sat down 
has laid his finger upon a very sore place, and 1 had 
better, therefore, make a clean breast of it, and say, 
that he cannot censure me more for my neglect in 
not writing, than I blame myself. But this I must 
say in extenuation—I did not mean to stop away. 1 
had said before I left, that I would not do so,' and j 
therefore it was unnecessary for me, until my period 
of absence had expired, to write. When, however, 
that time had elapsed, I was in this condition, that j 
from the hour I rose in the morning until the moment j 
I retired to rest, exhausted by the labours of the day, 

I had no opportunity for writing. My time was in¬ 
cessantly taken up- Those, only, who have been in 
America, arid know besides, what it is to be a,pub- 


an understand what 
to pursue, and wbat the claims upon 
his time which meet him every hour of the day.— 
Often have 1 felt an intense desire that every elector 
and non-elector of the Tower Hamlets should know 
what.I was doing. Now here, let me say, while " 
confess my own sins, that there are those in thi 
country who are deeply responsible for the ignorance 
that existed daring my absence, as to what I was 
doing. There is an Anti-Slavery Society in London 
(hear, hear)—and my friend must ex* “ 

drawing from me this remark. There 
Slavery Society in London, and that society publishes 
a periodical, called the Anti-Slavery—what ? ‘The 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. The conductors of that pa¬ 
per—the committee nnder whose management it ib 
presented to the world, and the society by whose 
money it is supported—were just as well" aware by 
every mail of what I was doing, as if I had written 
by quires full to tell the world. Had that paper 
)m time to time devoted but one of its columns out 
its sixteen pages to that information, my friends 
the Tower Hamlets would have circulated the 
contents of that column over the forty square miles 
of which this bourough consists (hear). I did not 
conceive it possible that I could have been every 
hour of every day engaged—the observed of all ob¬ 
servers, the hated of all haters, though by thousands 
I was loved and cherished—I did not think it possi¬ 
ble, until I returned to know the fact, that fortnight 
by fortnight, and week by week, mails had arrived 
and papers had been laid upon the table of that of¬ 
fice, in the very range and view of my constituents, 
and yet my constituents should be allowed to remain 
in ignorance of the work I was doing, and of the 
reasons which 1 constantly assigned in my public ad¬ 
dresses for my absence. Everybody in America 
knew that I was member for the Tower Hamlets.— 
Every paper that was posted to me, referred to my 
absence from my bereaved constituerits. They ear¬ 
nestly wished—and I believe most sincerely so—that 
[ was amongst yon again. If the wishing of mil¬ 
lions would have sent me back from tbe United 
States, I should have come ; if courses would have 
sent me back, T should have-come. If a free passage 
could have tempted me, or a‘few thousand dollars 
could have influenced me, I might have said how 
many, and 1 should have had the money, and have 
come back. Well, however, papers did come to Eng¬ 
land constantly, which informed my friends what I 
doing; and I trusted that those papers that 
e regularly by every mail, would have been re¬ 
ceived in the place of those letters that I was unable 
write; at least, so far unable, that my whole time 
occupied. But if I had contemplated staying— 
if at any moment 1 was exceeding my term of ab¬ 
sence, I should have felt it my duty to write. But 
with all these extenuating facts, I do not excuse my¬ 
self : I ought to have written. I write myself down 
guilty in that respect. I oaa only plead the circum- 
“ f anees to which 1 have referred. I regret above ai! 

ings, not so much for rayailf as the character of 
the journal of that Anti-Slavery Society, whioh 
should be in reality, what it pretends to bo is name, 
and have given the world from time to time some ao- 

-- -n —u-i * — doing 1 believe I have now 

the obieetoin against rav con¬ 
duct, referred to by Mr. Smith (loud cheevrj- 
Mr. Savxoe—M r Chairman. It appears in this 
meeting, as out of it, behind Mr. Thompson's back 
there are a great many grumblers, but, in his pre¬ 
sence they are all dumb clogs. Xet.ua look at all 
the circumstances attending his visit to the United 
States. Let it be remembered, Dot only that he was 
received with execration and opposition when he 
America, but that the Americans were 
receive him .in that manner by professedly 
religious men here (hear). That simultaneously 
with his appearance in America, almost going in 
the eame vessel in which he himself went out, ar¬ 
rived the British Banner, containing the false state¬ 
ment that, George Thompson, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, represented only himself (ories of 
‘shame’) Yea, John Campbeiltold the Americans 1 
that infamous falsehood; and having done so, he 
refused to insert a letter in the Banner promptly 
written to contradict his assertion (shame). Twice 
did the British Banner hurl its anathemas after Mr. 
Thompson. But such conduct on the part of pro¬ 
fessing Christian ministers is nothing new. Fifteen 
years ago, those who had talked eloquently against 
Slavery here, held out the right hand of fellowslihip 
to the slaveholders across the water. Because Mr. 
Thompson then did his duty, they put forth cat 
against him, alleging that he was not a oomL 
cant with certain religious associations. These 
put forth in ‘ The World ’ newspaper. But as soon 
as Mr. Thompsom arrived in England, they were 
all as dumb as Dr. Campbell is now. When the 
question was first written on the comers of the 
streets by some of those persons that meet at the 
Dolphin, ‘where is George Thompson?’ do yon 
ink it was because they wanted to see him back 
;ain? No, they would much rather he would 
,ve stopped in America. Do you think that Lord 
John Russell, who put his name at the back of a Bill 
to make crimes, and sent his bludgeon-men to attack 
the peaceable inhabitants of our part of the Hamlets, 
Bethnal Green, that he, when he sneered at Air. 
Thompson for his absence, took any real interest in 
our welfare (cries of ‘ no ’) 1 Not a bit. No, my 
friends, I see we are all agreed upon that. And if 
he had censured Mr. Thompson with any such, mo- 
*’"-0, who are the persons to call our member to ac- 
mt, if it be not ourselves 1 Do we need to ask 
Lord John Russell to do it ? Why did.not he look 
after the interest of the constituency of Southwark, 
when a member for that borough went to the conti¬ 
nent, and when he eame home boasted, at a public 
meeting, that himself and wife had sat in Italy for 
two figures, the one as Adonis and the other as Yenus 
(laughter). But no, the Premier did not interest 
himself about the movements of that honourable 
member when away from his constituents; and what 
is more, his own constituents did not. When the 
Tower Hamlets did themselves the honour to elect a 
man whom they could not bribe, and whom they 
would not if they could (cheers)—when they proved 
that they acted from principle by choosing a man 
who would most truly represent their principles— 
do you think that Mr. Thompson was not perfectly 
aware that every man that took an active part in 
his election would be much more lynx-evea than 
who were anxious to get rid of him ? 

. i knows well, for example, the char¬ 
acter of the Chartists, with whom he has associated 
from a boy, and he is well aware that they watch 
with jealousy all the movements of every man who 
comes forward to advocate their cause and princi¬ 
ples. Do you think that those men who now say, 

' -here is George Thompson 1 ’ and made a great 
ise at his absence, would not have been the first 
brand him as a coward—if, when his rights as an 
Englishman were attacked, he had not stood forth 
and vindicated them i if, when his rights and the 
rights of others were assailed, he -had said, ‘ Oh, I 
am in a hurry to get back to my constituents! I 
have heard there is a dispute about ecclesiastical 
titles, and the church is in danger, and for the sake 
of that beloved spiritual mother and her bishops, I 
must hasten home, and leave you to settle these 
matters when I am gone ’ Certainly he might have 
thought like some reverend gentleman who lives 
across the way, that there being danger, the best 
thing he could do was to occupy his time by report¬ 
ing progress. No, no; he was making a valiant 
stand against the tyranny of the pro-slavSity party 
America. And why did not John Scoble support 
_ m (hear) ? 'Let him answer that; and when he 
can do so satisfactorily as our honourable member 
has answered for his absence, then we will give him 
respect as we pow do to onr member (cheers) I 
doubt however, whether he will ever be able to do 
that. So far from thinking that our member was 
not doing hi3 duty in America, I consider that he 
was acting the part of a noble hero. Where the 
battle of freedom is hottest, and the attack upon the 
champions of liberty the fiercest, that is the plaee 
to winch a brave man will rush; and Geo. Thomp¬ 
son did not flinch in the most fearful part of the en¬ 
counter. He was there to vindicate the right of 
Englishmen to speak in behalf of humanity. He 
was there, to claim for 3,000,000 human beings, not 
merely the political franchise, but the right to their 
own personal existence; to vindicate those princi¬ 
ples which all of lie, I hope, are prepared to main-; 


n, that as we would have others do unto us, so we 

mid do unto them, also, irrespective of country or 
(colour. Yes, when George Thompson was thus la- 
1 bouring in America, he was doing our business, and 
instead of censure, is entitled to our hearty thanks. 
Had he come home, and shown a white feather, we 
should have been ashamed of him; and, what is 
more, 1 believe he very well knows that in the 
Tower Hamlets there are not a few who would not 
have hesitated to have told him so. There are men 
in this borough, however highly thev respect him, 
who would very soon let him know their opinion, if 
they considered him guilty of anv dereliction of 
duty. 

I will not, my friends, waste vour time, and insult 
your understandings, by attempting to discuss the 
question, as to whether it is, or is not consistent with 
the Christian religion, that Slavery should be abol¬ 
ished. It is quite clear that between the professed 
Christians on either side of the Atlantic, there is a 
wide difference in the views they promulgate on the 
subject. We will leave the divines to settle that 
"nong them : with us there is not the slight- 
ice of opinion as to the right of man to be 
----- jaster, to protect his own progeny, and to 
defend them from the grasp or pollution of any ruf¬ 
fian. That is a right, which, independent of any 
creed, has at all events been given him by nature; 
and it is treason in any individual to attempt to in¬ 
vade that right. Every man, whether it be in his 
own country or not, when that right fr attacked, is 
bound to come forwardinitsdefence. We cannot ex¬ 
pect that all men will be able to display the extraor¬ 
dinary fortitude and heroism of our friend here. We 

ive had abundant proof that if we want a sincere 

id noble man to fight the battle of freedom, George 
Thompson is that man (load cheers). 11 we want a 

man with courage to beard the tyrant, either here 
nr elsewhere, that is the man whom we are now hon- 

red by having as our representative in the Tower 
Hamlets. If we want a man who will do his duty, 
and is not afraid to face his constitutents, here you 
have him in George Thompson. 1 ask you to point 
me out any one man in the whole 656 members of 
the House of Commons, who would have made the 
sacrifice for the cause of liberty which he has done. 
No, my friends, the electors, of the Tower Hamlets 
did themselves honour in the election of George 
Thompson. They thereby placed themselves above 
all suspicion of being influenced by sneh motives as 
those which decide the elections at St. Albans or 
Harwich; and 1 know that this constituency will again 
do themselves honour in electing George Thomp¬ 
son, and vindicating his course both in and out of 
Parliament against the attacks of his enemies (loud 
and prolonged cheering). 

Mr. Pococx read, amidst great applause, the let¬ 
ter from Frederick Douglass, apologizing for his 
absence from the farewell Soiree given to Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, and whioh was inserted in the Liberator of June 
27th. That, eaid Mr. Pooook, was a letter written 
by one of a raco for whom Mr. Thompson has labour¬ 
ed not for four months merely, but during the whole 
of his public life. I eonfflss I can see no valid rea¬ 
son why the Anti-Slavery Reporter should not have 
copied some of the ext remely interesting and impor¬ 
tant -particulars of Air. Thompson’s recent mission in 
America. The British and foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety had at least the same means of getting them 
as a humble private individual possessed (hear). 1 
cannot see how they can escape from the charge of 
guilt in not having done so. What the motive can 
' i for this suppression of truth, I oannot tell (hear). 

Mr. Burr (amidst much impatience) put the 
question which Mr. Thompson bad previously an¬ 
swered, respecting his not having written. Ho (Mr. 
Burr) also considered the position of the member for 
that borough and a public leotnrer, although upon 
very important subjects, utterly incompatible (ories 
of‘Oh! oh!’) His absence caused the borough to 
t ‘> non-represented, an evil greater than misrepre- 

Mr. Thompson then arose and said—I am very 
happy that the gentlemen haB referred to this mat¬ 
ter, because it furbishes me with an opportunity of 
giving what I hope oven he will consider a satisfao- 
tory answer In the first plaoe let me observe, that 
1 have be. n incessantly, without the intermission of 
" v mouth, save ouly when I have been upon tho 

.—and even then I was bound on an errand of re¬ 
form,—a reformer practically as well as in prinoiple. 
During that period 1 have learned, what every day’s 
bservalion confirms, that to have good legislation 
■ithin the House of Commons, yon must have en¬ 
lightened, sound, and concentrated public opinion 
out of that House. I might refer to the many great 
reforms that have been obtained by the people of 
England during the last fifty years. Those reforms 
have been carried out of doors. The matter has 
been settled by the people out of the House of Com¬ 
mons before there have been any symptoms ot legis¬ 
lation within it. These reforms have not been spon¬ 
taneous; not one of them originated in the House of 
Commons, it was the determined will of the Dis¬ 
senters many years ago that obtained for them relief 
from their disabilities, and abolished the Test and 
Corporation Acts. It was no eloquence in the House 
of Commons, and no advocacy of Lord John Russell 
himself, or the entire phalanx of Whigs in opposition, 
that carried that measure: it was effected by the 
banded energies of reformers out. of doors. Then 
again if you proqeed to the Catholic Emancipation 
Jill, a measure which wrested something like justice 
for the people of Ireland, from a Parliament of 
Orangemen, you find again that it was agitation out 
of doors, and not a spontaneous disposition within 
doors to grant that measure, that finally obtained it. 
If you come down to the Reform Bill of 1832,' you 
find that it was not carried by my Lord Melbourne 
in the one House, or my Lord John Russell in the 
other, but you find Lord Melbourne himself, and the 
Whigs, promoting agitation out of doors, and where 
it was infra dig. for them to go, they secretly pro¬ 
moted great meetings at Birmingham and elsewhere, 
for the purpose of enabling them to carry this great 
measure, as it was esteemed to be, of Parliamentary 
If, subsequently, we extorted from a Parli¬ 
ament of landlords, a measure which extinguished 
the com laws, it was again through external agita¬ 
tion. WiU that gentleman who has jnst taken his 
seat say, that Air. Cobden was wrong whUe for seven 
years he abnegated his Parliamentary functions % 
WU1 that gentleman—and I challenge him to be 
candid to-night os I am—say now, with the heaven- 
light of experience guiding us, and the realized re¬ 
sults-in the cheap large loaf instead of the dear 
small one, that Mr. Cobden, as the member for 
Stockport, ought to have been in his seat in the 
House of Commons, and not on a platform at Man¬ 
chester or elsewhere, raUying the people to over¬ 
throw the monster monopoly of the landlords 
(cheers) ? No, Air. Cobden’s influenoe in the House 
of Commons at that time was nd. There his elo¬ 
quence, unadorned, was thrown away; there his facts 
feU upon listless ears or empty benches. He might 
have been in the House of Commons from tho year 
1801 to the year 1851 had he never been an out-door 
agitator, enlightening the public mind, awakening 
tbe pubUc sympathy, and enUsting the public ener¬ 
gies. Had he relied upon the House of Commons, 
you would have been under the dominion of the 
landed aristocracy to this hour; and tbe large loaf 
whioh we now possess, would have been a mere emp¬ 
ty vision, upon which I think you never could have 
fed your families. But the- gentleman has, some¬ 
what in a sneering manner, talked of leoturing and 
agitation, and my being agent to a Society. 

Air. Burr ; —I beg you to rectify that statement, 

I said no such thing (cries of ‘ Yes, you did’) • I said 
agent of the Anti-Slavery cause. J. guarded against 
that. 

Air. Thompson:— Very well, let that be. Well 
jw we oome to the offence I have committed in be¬ 
ing somo time absent from the House of Commons. 

1 say, emphatically, that if yon are going to shat 
me up entirely, in an assembly where loan do noth¬ 
ing, clip my wings, cage me, and leave me to talk to 
the roaring occupants of the benches on the other 
side of the House, because I happen to say that I 
have a pride in representing such a constituency as 
that of the Tower Hamlets, why then you must find 
another bird to eago (cheers). But what have i been 
doing When absent from the House of Commons, dur¬ 
ing the last Parliamentary session 1 When I was 
absent from the division of the repeal of the window 
duty, lor instance, what was I doing t I was then 
in the .north of Eggland, endeavouring to awaken up 
and not in vain, a feeling in favour of the great and 
all-comprising measure of Parliamentary reform,— 
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, er « is nn „1 S !’ to 1,8 entertained for a single moment, 
‘iberty. atat “‘e of limitations to bar the olaim to 

His freedom by the same tenure that ho 
? eo acity Jt clings to him with even stronger 

Hat HisdibuM k ', s llfe He may take into his own hands, 
fH e fpS y i eoanno t alienate ; no length of time 
He crushed / ° f outrage, ean extinguish it. It oan t 
“J 80 cited u tra, up'ed out of him. Therefore, in the 
Riming her r ths , 'earned counsel, where the party 
, n g series np r66< *° m Had been held in bondage for a 
f ra ce of ne»r/ ea '. a ; and in whose person there was no 
r T <mturerl°* oriBin > aod >n whose veins no witness 
r a ° 9 of sla T „V°, Bay that Ho could B eo the blood oi a 
S? nt inued nZ’ “ - was J U9t >y Held that the naked fact of 
““had outiafr” 810 '*' wh ioh wa9 nothing moro than con- 
“ate proof® 6, Wa3 alto gether insufficient and made- 

8eem3 t0 “0 to bo a proposition eBta- 
hf aioa is suffir 6880 referre| i to. that no length of pos- 
“‘o'J4. 1 8 “® 8 «nt to establish the existence of negro 
;!°P is aav „, a °, see How the naked faot of long posses- 
*‘is ‘hatL® 6 ater avidenee that a man is a negro than 


do so,' but he did not f0T the certificate 

and ‘Hat when application » conseI i t were o btmn- 

he should feel bound to give it t0 c iaim, at 

3 ^r. Culver thought thatthe Comaussioimrhad nns- 

f^ eD n‘toVmulaUo Person Mr. Wood, the consul for 

oufof town, but had pad^^certifioate forthwith, 
he is desirous he should hav‘He tQ th8 m agnam- 

mitv^of'th^gentlemen^daimantef^theniselves, to give 

twenty' four hours proceedings closed. j 

There was no a®™? 1 ’ “eared to be grieved at the 
Bolding and his friends pp 


f- h tie facte therein stated were established before 
7?v.»,nifqa!bner • and the affidavit of the agent of his 

anprehenshm 0 f a’rescoe. At the close of the argu- 

Z‘nt on Wednesday, the 27 th of August, Judge Conk- 
w‘ssdd ho did not believe he should be able to decide 
he case before the morning of the second day thereaf- 
L r bl , t that he should endeavour to do it at that time, 
which he accordingly did, by delivering the following 

jU Co”S.iNG J.-An order ^f^ZflTad 
\™ 3 ndun to brinfbefore me the body of John Da- 

2E^£smmbw£ 

shals of this District, and the case having been fully 
argued by counsel and considered by me, lam w 
declare my opinion of the law thereupon. 

Thecase wane in its nature calculated, as we know 


was agreed by the counsel for claimant that this being 
a remedial act, it is to be so construed as to suppress 
the mischief, and advance the remedy ; and that if it 
can be resonably inferred from its whole tenor, that the 
provision in question was designed to act retrospective¬ 
ly, it is to be so interpreted. But when the language 
of a statute is unambiguous, and leads to no absurdity 
or palpable injustice, it is to be interpreted aocording 
to its natural import. It may be conceded that the le¬ 
gislative intent imported by the words used, might 
have been more explicitly declared, by the addition, 
immediately after the word “ shall,” of the word here¬ 
after, or of the words after the passage of this act; 
bat it cannot, I think, be maintained that this intent 
is not unequivocally expressed by the word “ shall” 
alone. If I were permitted, however to look beyond 
the terms of the provision itself, and to speculate upon 
its probable design, I am unable to perceive that the 
result would be varied. The only other part of this 
act specifically referred to by the counsel for the 
claimant, for the purpose of shedding light upon that 
undep.oonsideratien, is the beginning of the sixth see- 


Fred—l want to know if you think I will disgrace 
myself by eating your salt beef ■’ Can’t the owners af¬ 
ford to give us fresh provisions when in port': The 
sailors tell me that we are allowed all the delicacies 
that the market contains, and that is your fault we 
don’t have them 

Cook —Fred, ever since yon came on board this ship, 
you have been treated with the utmoBt kindness; the 
owners say yon were spoiled by your parents, you be¬ 
ing the particular favourite of the whole family; they 
indulged you in all vonr whims and notions; they even 
sent you into foreign lands, thinking that it would do 
both you and them good. Well, so far as the act itself 
is concerned, whilst you sojourned among strangers, 
they made a man of yon. Now you have joined this 
ship, don’t you mind all the sailors tell you; remem- 


I public sentiment, it goes directly to wi 
appropriate means to renovate and puruy inai senti¬ 
ment This is the first work to be done. The consti¬ 
tutionality or unconstitutionality of Slavery is an after 
and separate consideration, a question on which Liberty 
Party Abolitionists or no-voting Abolitionists may join 
issue, in its proper place. On the ground ot unceasing 
war with Slavery, and the necessity of reforming pub¬ 
lic sentiment, as the first step toward its overthrow, all 
true Abolitionists are agreed. Here they oan all unite 
leaving each individual free to act with the Liberty 
Party or not to act with it, as his judgement shall de¬ 
cide and his conscience shall dictate. 

But I must cut short this communication, as I am 
about leaving the vicinity of Post Offices, for a few 
days. I Shall say a word further on this subject as soon 
as time and cir jumstances will permit. Have succeeded 
in getting up several Societies in several towns, and 
hope to meet vtith better success now, as the harvest 
season is nearly over. Will report progress occasion¬ 
ally ' J Yours hastily, J. H. Phiileq, 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 




We are indebted to the Rev. Richard Knight, 
English clergyman, now residing in the town ofj 
Ohio, in this State, for the foRowing poem by 
Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, which 
has never been published. It was addressed to 
Mrs. Knight on the occasion of the death of a 
child: 

Mother 1 I come from God^and bliss ; 

Oh, blesi me with a mother’s kiss! 

Though dead, I spurn the tomb’s control. 

And clasp thee in th’ embrace of soul. 




!X thy buried boy; 


Why mourn for him who sn 
Dear Mother, weep nc- 


rhich mothers love ; 


I sought the flow 
And in my garden I lit 

For Glee, in heav’n, the cowslip blows: 
For thee, the little daisy grows; 

When wilt thou come my flowers to see * 
Nay, Mother! weep no more for me. 

Christ’s mother wept on earth for him. 
When wept in heav’n the seraphim; 

And o’er th’ eternal throne, the light 
Grew dim, and saddened into night; 

But where through bliss hcav'iis rivers 
That. Mother now is with her son; 

They miss me there, and. wait for thee— 
Come, Mother, come! why weep for me ■ 

I set a rose our home beside; 

I know the poor memorial died ; 

The frost hath chipp’d my letter’d stone 
My very name from earth is gone! 

But in my bower that knows not woe. 
The wild hedge-rose and woodbine glow; 
There redbreasts sing of home and thee: 
Come, Mother, come I we i " ‘ ’ 

Upperthorpe, Si -Aug., 1838. 


from the bed of sickness as with new youth, with 
fresh energies and renovated powerB. 

He devoted them almost entirely to fresh pursuits. 
Thirty years of political struggling was enough even 
for him. His first work was “The Family In- 
ictor,” written in dialogue.' Its object was the 
_. ival of family religion, which had visibly decayed; 
and the piety, as well as the nature and good sense 
pervading it, have kept it popular till the present 

His chief labours were, however, in fiction; and | 
the series of imaginative works which he now poured 
forth, will, as Mr. Wilson says, entail honour on his 
name, as long as true genius, consecrated by moral 
worth, shall he esteemed. His stores of feeding, 
and his intimate knowledge of mankind, were, now 
turned to aeeonnt. His fancy and judgment had I 
been ripened, and, at the same time, chastened by 
his many sufferings. The first and greatest of these 
works was “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

The number of genuine good works that have 
been refused by “the trade,” is extraordinary. 

The Fathers,” as Southey calls them, are a timid 
_a.ce. Novelty is the worst characteristic of a hook 
with them; good, common-place matter, is the safer 
card. It has ever been so. Not to speak of “ Para¬ 
dise Lost,” and works of olden times—in our days 
n Pelham ” was refused, and “Vestiges of Creation ” 
was refused ; and “ Mary Barton ” went the round 
of the trade. “Vanity Fair" was rejected by a 
igazine’. We need not wonder, then, that no one 
juld undertake “Robinson Crusoe.” it was at 
last bought for a mere trifle by an obscure book¬ 
seller; while if De Foe could have published it at 
—tj! risk, it would have made his fortune. 


wait for th 




DANIEL DE FOE. 

No sooner, however, was the authorship of the 
satire (“ Shortest Way with the Dissenters”) traced J 
to De Foe, than a storm hurst upon his head. The 
High Flyers were ashamed at having been so tho- 1 
roughly deceived, and vexed at having their desif" 0 
so discovered and given to the world by an In 
pendent; and they blushed when they reflected 
how they had applauded the book, and as they were 
now obliged to condemn it, so they were hampered 
betwixt doing so and pursuing their rage at the dis¬ 
senters. The greater part of them, in order to con¬ 
demn the author, condemned the principles, for it 
was impossible to do one without the other, and they 
laboured in print and in the pulpit to clear their 
church of the slander. But this still answered the 
writer’s end; for, the more they censured the prac¬ 
tices he recommended, the more they condemned i 
such wretches as their pet Saeheverell. But he had 
wounded the tenderest part of these men’s 'njjajl 
- 1 , and few men ^can pardon a wound 


ORIGIN OF THE MORMON IMPOSTURE. 

The Rochester American publishes the following 
from a forthcoming work by Mr. Turner, entitled 
\jlistary of Philip and Gorhmris Purchase. It is suc- 
' cinet, and Communicates some facts coming within 
the author’s personal knowledge : 

s we are now at the home of the Smith family I 

_ight of 1 Mormon Hill’—a brief pioneer history 

will be looked for, of the strange and singularly 
successful religious sect—the Mormons ; and brief 
t be, merely starting it in its career, and leav- 
__ o „ their especial historian to trace them to Kirt- 
land, Nauvoo, Beaver Island, and Utah, or the Salt 
Lake. 

“Joseph Smith, the father of the prophet, Joseph 
Smith, Jr., was from the Merrimack River, N. H. 
He first settled in or near Palmyra village, but as 
early as 1819 was the occupant of some n,ew land 
on ‘Stafford Street,’ in the town of Manchester, near 
the line of Palmyra.* 1 Mormon Hill ’ is near the 
plank road about half-way between the villages of 
Palmyra and Manchester. The elder Smith had 
been a Universalist, and subsequently a Methodist; 
was a good deal of a smatterer in Scriptural know¬ 
ledge, hut the seed of revelation wa3 sown on weak 
ground; he was a great babbler, credulous, not 
especially industrious, a money-digger, prone to the 
marvellous; and, withal, a little given to difficulties 
with neighbours, and petty law-suits. Not a very 
propitious account of the father of a prophet—the 
founder of a State; but there was a 1 woman i ’’ 


stocks to themselves, and their very discovery of this | 
made them laughing-stocks to the world. So the” 
resolved to punish him. A reward of fifty pound 
was offered for his apprehension; and his pamphlet i 
was burned by the hangman. He wrote a defence, 
hat it availed nothing. His printers were arrested, 
and he, to save them, gave himself up to the law, 
which treated him with the utmost cruelty. He 
was tried at the Old Baiiy, in June, 1703, having 
lain in prison six months. He was advised to pleat 
guilty, with many half promises that if he abstained 
from defending himself he would find mercy. In 
this his own lawyers concurred, and he accordingly 
did so. But it was a snare. He was found guilty; 
there was no recommendation to mercy; and his 
sentence was—a fine of 200 marks; to stand thrice 
in the pillory; to be imprisoned during pleasure; 
and to find sureties for good behaviour for seven 

This infamous sentence was sufficiently sevt- 

itself. But its consequences were severer.still; from 
being in respectable circumstances, he was reduced i 
to ruin. His Pantile company was completely 
broken up; and he had no other means of support¬ 
ing his wife and children, while in prison, than by 1 
his pen. Besides which, he lost the countenance of | 
many of his friends, who could not believe an ' 
cent man would be so severely punished. 

The brave man was not to be subdued by v 
like these- He wa3 put up in the pillory at Temple 
Bar, in Cheapside, and at the. Royal Exchange, 
where every second man knew him; but, by a poem 
which he circulated among the people, he turned' 
the disgrace of the punishment upon those who in 
flictedit. “Hail! hieroglyphic state machine,” hi 
exclaimed, addressing the pillory, 

“ Contrived to punish fancy in.” 

“ Tell all people that De Foe stands upon it: 

“ Because he was too bold. 

And told those truths which he should not have told. 
That thus he is an example made, 

To make men of their honesty afraid ! 

Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the tjmes. 

Are at a loss to find his guilt. 

And can’t commit his orimes! ” 


to prosecute him, having 
far that way. 

And now he turned with stern determination 
provide bread for his family. We cannot give 
abstract of all he wrote in his imprisonment; 
shall only refer to some of the chief topics. In 
“Reformation of Manners,” he says of the slave 
traders, respecting their infamous traffic, which had 
never before been censured : 

The harmless natives basely they trepan, 

And barter baubles for the souls of man; 

The wretches they to Christian climes bring o’er. 

To serve worse heathens than they did before. 

Thus stepping so far in advance of his age in this 
as in so many other things. 

His most extraordinary work, which he com 
menced and carried on in prison, was the “ Review,’ 
a periodical which he at first issued onee, then twice, 
and ultimately thrice a week, writing the whole of 
it himself, and continuing it for nine years. ThisM 
independently of his other elaborate works, wrifren * 
at the same time, is a feat unparalleled in the his- j 
tory of letters; and considering the variety, pathos, 
wit, and satire contained in it, would have served, 
if he had left no other works, as an imperishable 
monument of his genius. 

In 1704, his enemies' administration ended, and I 
Harley entered office. De Foe’s almost boundless 
talents and invention, although employed under all 
the disadvantages of personal captivity, had natu¬ 
rally drawn much attention to him. Many attempts 
had been made to win him, but in vain—he was not 
in the market; they could not buy the indomitable 
dissenter. But Harley was almost one of his own 
sohool, and though he could not buy his services, he 
got him set free from prison, and afterwards mai’ 
a useful public servant of him. He left Newgate 
August of that year. 

He retired with his family to the country, and 
continued his literary labours. But malignity fol¬ 
lowed him there. He was said to have stolen from 
custody; this he answered by offering himself to ,tlie 
officer, who said he had a warrant against him. His 
works were reprinted in a garbled form. His re¬ 
views were stolen from the coffee-houses to prevent 
their being read. His debts were bought up that 
he might be prosecuted. He was summoned before 
magistrates on frivolous pretences. He was har¬ 
assed in every conceivable way. At i 
says, he had fifteen letters threatening 
some naming the very day and manner of the 
murder. 

Still he held on his way; steadfastly walking by I 
that inner light of truth which was his constant 
guide. Not too -peacefully, however, for he took 
every occasion to show his scorn of his opponents 
He was several times waylaid, but came to no harm 
and he told his enemies that he pat such trust ir 
God and his own rectitude, that he should adopt nt 
other caution against them than to stay at home ai 
night, because he waa persuaded they would not do 
their murderous work by day; or by day he would 
wear armour on his back, because he was sure they 
would not attack him face to face. 

And now come3 the most wonderful part of our 
tale. He languished for six months (Mr. Chalmers 
says six weeks), between life and death, at the end 
of which time his constitution suddenly threw off 
the disease, and he returned once more to the world. 
But he was no longer a dispirited and broken man. 
Like a phoenix new rising from the ashes, he came 


acquaintances solemn annunciations of the great 
event that was transpiring. His version of the dis- 
rery, as communicated to him by the prophet Jo¬ 
seph himself, is well remembered by several respect- 
able citizens of Palmyra, to whom he made early 
disclosures. It was in substance as follows: 

The prophet Joseph was directed by an angel 
where to find, by excavation, at the place after¬ 
wards called Mormon Hill, the gold plates; and was 
compelled by angel, much against his will, to be in¬ 
terpreter of the sacred record they contained, and 
publish it to the world. That the plates contained 
a record of the ancient inhabitants of this country, 
‘engraved by Mormon, the Bon of Nephi.’ That on 
the top of the box containing the plates, ‘ a pair of 
large spectacles were found, the stones or glass set 
'n which were opaque to all but the prophet,’—that 
these belonged to Mormon, the engraver of the 
plates, and without them the plates could not he 
read.' Harris assumed that himself and Cowdery ] 
were the chosen amenuensis, and the prophet Jo¬ 
seph, curtained from the world and them with spec¬ 
tacles, read from the gold plates what they commit¬ 
ted to paper. 

“ Harris exhibited to an informant of the author, 
the manuscript title-page. On its was drawn, rude¬ 
ly and bunglingly, concentric circles, between, above j 
and below which were characters, with little re¬ 
liance to letters, apparently a miserable imita- 
of hieoroglypbics, the writer may somewhere 
i seen. To guard against profane ouriosity, the 
prophet had given out that no one but himself, r" f 
even his chosen cooperators, must he permitted 
them, on pain of instant death. Harris had 
:r seen the plates, but the glowing account of 
their massive richness excited other than spriritual 
hopes, and he, upon one occasion, got a village sil¬ 
versmith to help him estimate their value, taking as 
‘ basis the prophet's account of their dimensions. It 
as a blending of the spiritual and utilitarian, that 
threw a shadow of doubt upon Martin’s sincerity. 
TMb, and some anticipations he indulged in as to 
the profits that would arise from the sale of the 
Gold Bible, made it then, as it is now, a mooted 
question whether he was altogether a dupe. 

“ The wife of Harris was a rank infidel and here¬ 
tic tonehing the whole thing, and decidedly opposed i 

to her husband’s participation ' ” - i, “ 

gious hands she seized-' 

script pages - c il ‘- 


■ Mrs. Smith was a woman of strong, uncultivated 
intellect; artful and cunning; imbued with an ill- 
igulated religious' ” ' ' ' ' ' ’' ' 


The incipient hii 

_givings out that a prophet was to spring 

from her humble household, came from her; and 
when matters were maturing for denouement, she 
gave out that such and such ones—always fixing 

- those who had both money and credulity— 

_. to be instruments in some great work of new ' 
revelation. The old man was rather her faithful 
co-worker, or executive exponent. Their son Alvah 
originally intended, or designated, by fireside 
mltations and solemn and mysterious out-door 
hints, as the forthcoming prophet, The mother and 
the father said he was the chosen one; hut Alvah, 
however spiritual he may have been, had a carnal 
appetite; ate too many green turnips, sickened and 
lied. Thus the world"lost a prophet, and Mormon- 
jm a leader; the design, impiously and wickedly 
attributed to Providence, was defeated; and all in 
consequence of a surfeit of raw turnips. Who will 
talk of the cackling geese of Rome, or any other 
small and innoeent cause of mighty events, after 
this 1 The mantle of the prophet which Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Smith and one Oliver Cowdery had woi 
themselves—every thread of it—fell upon their ne: 
eldest son, Joseph Smith, Jr. 

And a most unpromising recipient of such 
it was this same Joseph Smith, afterwards ‘i 
ith.’ He was lounging, idle (not to say vieious), 
l possessed of less than ordinary intellect. The 
author’s own recollection of him are distinct. He 
used to come into the village of Palmyra, with little 
jags of wood, from his bacSKvoods home; sometimes 
patronising a village grocery too freely; sometimes 
finding an odd job to do about the store of Seymour 
Scovefi; and once a week he would stroll into the 
office of the old Palmyra Register, for his father’s 
paper. How impious in ns young ‘ dare devils] f to 
once in a while blacken the face of the then med¬ 
dling and inquisitive lounger—but afterwards pro¬ 
phet—with^the old-fashioned halls, when he used 
to put himself in the way of the working of the old- 
fashioned Rarnage press’! The editor of the Culti¬ 
vator at Albany—esteemed as he may justly consider 
himself for his subsequent enterprise and usefulness 

may think of it with eontrition and repentance, 

; he once helped us to disfigure the face of a 
ihet, and, remotely, the founder of a State. 

But Joseph had a little ambition, and some very 
laudable aspirations; the mother’s intellect occa¬ 
sionally shown out in him feebly, especially when 
he used to help us to solve some portentous questions 
of moral or political ethies, in our juvenile debating 
club, which we moved down to the old red school- j 
house on Durfee Street, to get rid of the annoyance 
of critics that used to drop in upon us in the village; 
and subsequently after catching a spark of Metho¬ 
dism in the camp meeting, away down in the woods, 
on the Vienna road, he was a very passable exhorter 
'n evening meetings. 

“ Legends of hidden treasure had long designated 
Mormon Hill ’ as a repository. Old Joseph had dug 
there, and young Joseph had not only heard his 
father and mother relate the marvellous tales of | 
buried wealth, hut had accompanied his father in 
the midnight delvings, and incantations of the spirits 
that guarded it. 

“If a buried revelation was to he exhumed, how 
natural was it that the Smith family, with their 
credulity, and their assumed presentiment, that a 
prophet was to come from their household, should 
be connected with it; and that 1 Mormon Hill ’ 
the place where it would he found. 

“ It is believed by those who were best acquainted 
with the Smith family, and most conversant with 
the Gold Bible movements, that there is no founda¬ 
tion for the statement that their original m 

was written by a Mr. Spaulding, of Ohio. -.,. 

I plement to the Gold Bible, The Book of the Com- 
j mandments, in all probability was written by Rigdon, 

I and he may have been aided by Spaulding’s manu¬ 
scripts ; but the b sok itself is, without doubt, a pro- 
I duction of the Smith family, aided hv Oliver Cow¬ 
dery, who was school-teacher on Stafford Street, an 
inmate of the Smith family, and identified with the 
whole matter. The production, as all will conclude 
who have read it, or even given it a cursory review, 
is not that of an educated man or woman. ' The | 


the ignorance of chronology and geography: 
utter crudeness and baldness, as a whole, stamp 
character, and clearly exhibit its vulgar origin. It 
is a strange medley of Scripture, romance and bad 

C0 “Cp rimitive design of Mr. Smith, her husband. 
Jo and Cowdery, was money-making; blended w’”” 
.which, perhaps, was a desire for notoriety, to be . 
tained by cheat and fraud. The idea of being the 
founders Of a new sect was an afterthought, ‘ ■ 
which they were aided by others. 

1 “ The projectors of the humbug, being deatitue of I 

meane for carrying out their plans, a victim wa~ 1 
selected to obviate that difficulty. Martin Harri 
was a farmer of Palmyra, the owner of a good farm, 
and an honest, worthy citizen; hut especially given 
to religious enthusiasm, new creeds, the more extra¬ 
vagant the better; a monomaniac, in fact. Joseph 
Smith, upon whom the mantle of prophecy had 
fallen, after the sad fate of Alvah, began to make 
demonstrations. He informed Harris of the great 
discovery, and that it had been revealed to him that j 
he (Harris) was a chosen instrument to aid hii 
s great work of surprising the world with a 
/elation. They had hit upon the right man. 

I mortgaged his fine farm to pay for printing the! 
jbook, assumed a grave, mysterious and unearthly 
deportment, and made here and there among his 

* Here the author remembers to have first_ 

family in the winter of ’19 and ’20, in a rude log-house, 
with but a small spot of underbrush around it. 

t To soften the use of such an expression, the reader 
should be reminded that apprentices in printing offioes 
* ‘ and Gottenberg, bee- 


entered on. Carlyle’s academic career was of a 
mixed character. According to his oollege contem¬ 
poraries, he was distinguished by proficiency neither 
in classics, nor in science, nor in metaphysios; his 
favourite and successful study was geometry. Mis 
aptness for this gained him the liking and approba-1 
tion of Prof. Leslie, who then filled the chair ot | 
mathematics at Edinburgh, and through him the 
young Carlyle became a teacher as well as a learner 
of the science; especially for several years at a school 
in Kirkaldy, a town almost fronting Edinburgh on 
the opposite side of the Frith of Forth, and from 
wAoh the young student of divinity could easily re¬ 
paid, at stated intervals, to college to read the neces-. 
sary exercises; just as our non-resident students ot [ 
law eat their terms at the Temple or Lincoln's Inn. 

-.Kirkaldy, with its occasional 

;ht be expected 


_ With saerile- 

hundred of the manu- 
revelation, and burned or 
secreted them. It was arranged by Smith and fam¬ 
ily, Cowdery and Harris not to transcribe these 
again, but to let so much of the new revelation drop 
out, as the ‘ evil spirit would get up a story that the 
second translation did not agree with the first.’ * 
very ingenious method, surely, of guarding ag 
the possibility that Mrs. Harris had preserved 
manuscript with which they might be confronted, 

should they attempt an imitation of their- 

rable patchwork. 

“ The prophet did not get his lesson well upon the 

.. -t, or the household of imposters were in fault. 
After he had told his story, in his absence, the rest of 
the family made a new version of it to one of their 
neighbours. They showed him such a pebble as 
may any day he picked up on the shore of Lake On¬ 
tario—the common horn-blend—carfeully wrapped 
in eotton and kept in a mysterious box. They said 
it was by looking at this stone, in a hat, the light 
excluded, that Joseph discovered the plates. This, 
it will he observed, differs materially from Joseph’s 
story of the angel It was the same stone that the 
Smith’s had used in money digging, a 
pretended discoveries of stolen property. 

“ Long before the Gold Bible demonstration, the 
Smith family had, with some sinister object in view, 
whispered another fraud in the ears of the credulous. 
They pretended that in digging for money at Mor¬ 
mon Hill, they came across a chest, three by 
feet in size, covered with a dark-coloured stone, 
the centre of the stone was a white spot about the 
size of a sixpence. Enlarging, the spot increased 
the size of a twenty-four pound shot, and then e 
ploded with a terrible noise. The chest vanish' 
and all was utter darkness. 

It may be safely pronounced that in no other i 
ice have the prophets and chosen and designated 
of angels, been quite as calculating and worldly 
were those of Stafford Street, Mormon Hill, ar 
Palmyra. The only business contract—veritable 
instrument in writing, that was ever executed by 
spiritual agents, has been preserved; and should be 
among the archives of the New State of Utah. Itis 
signed by the prophet Joseph himself, and witnessed 
by Oliver Cowdery, and secures to Martin Harris 
one half of the proceeds of the Gold Bible, until he 
was fully reimbursed in the sum of $2,500, the < 
of printing. 

“ The after-thought which has been alluded t. 
the enlarging of original intentions:—was at the s 
gestion of S. Rigdon, of Ohio, who made his appi 
ance, and blended himself with the poorly-devi 
.scheme of imposture, about the time the book ■ 
issued from the press. , He unworthily bore the 
tie of a Baptist elder, but had by some previous 
freak, if the author is rightly informed, forfeited his 
standing with that respectable religious denomina¬ 
tion. Designing, ambitions and dishonest, under the 
semblance of sanctity and assumed spirituality, he 
was just the man for the use of the Smith household, 
and their half-dupe and half-designing abettors; 
and they were just the fit instruments he desired. 
He became at once the Hamlet, or more appropriate¬ 
ly, perhaps, the Mawworm of the play. 

“ Under the auspices of Rigdon a new sect, the 
Mormons, was projected. Prophecies fell thick and 
fast from the lips of Joseph; old Mrs. Smith as¬ 
sumed all the airs of a mother of a prophet; that 
particular family of Smiths were singled out and be¬ 
came exalted above all their nicknames. The bald, 
clumsy cheat found here and there an enthusiast, a 
monomanie, or a knave, in and around the primitive 
locality, to help it upon its start; and soon, like 
another scheme of imposture, (that had little of dig¬ 
nity and_ plausibility in it,) it had its Hegira or 
flight, to Kirtland, then to Nauvoo; then to a short 
resting-place in Missouri—and then on and over the 
Rocky Mountains to Utah or the Salt Lake. Banks, 
Hunting-offices, temples, cities, and finally a State 
nave arisen under its auspices. Converts have 
tiplied to tens of thousands. In several of the 
tries of Europe there are preachers and organized 
sects of Mormons; believers in the divine mission of 
Joseph Smith & Co. 

“ And here the Subject must be dismissed. If it 
has been treated lightly—with seeming levity—it is 
because it will admit of no other treatment. There 
is no dignity about the whole thing; nothing to en¬ 
title it to mild treatment. It deserves none of the 
charity extended to ordinary religious fanaticism, 
for knavery and fraud has been with it ineipiently 
and progressively. It has not the poor merit of in¬ 
genuity. Its success is a slur upon the age. Fana¬ 
ticism promoted it at first; then ill-devised persecu¬ 
tion ; then the designs of demagogues who wished t 
command the suffrages of its followers; until finally 
an American Congress has abetted the fraud and 
impfisition by its acts, and we are- to have a State of 
our proud Union—in this boasted era of light and 
knowledge—the very name of which will sanction 
and dignify the fraud and falsehood of Mormon Hill, 
the gold plates and the spurious revelation. This 
much, at least, might have been omitted out of de¬ 
cent respeet to the moral and religious sense of the 
people of the old States.” 


This remarkable man was born, I believe, in the 
year 1795, near Ecclefechan, a hamlet of Dumfries¬ 
shire, which lies in the midst of a quiet pastoral ai 
agricultural district. His father, I have heard, w 
a mason or small builder, who afterwards added 
his first oooupation the care of a slender farm. Un¬ 
like his immediate progenitors who are said to have 
been more noted for strength of head and hand than 
for rigidity of manners, Carlyle’s father, according 
to the general testimony, was a man of great exact¬ 
ness of walk, of earnest and religious disposition, 
and full of native wisdom; in fact, one of those rus¬ 
tic heroes whom Carlyle delights to paint, when, as 
in the case of the fathers’ of Burns and Diderot, he 
meets with them in real life. The family was a pret¬ 
ty numerous one of sons and daughters, and reckons 
among its members the gentleman who a few years 
ago published an excellent translation of Dante’s 
Inferno. The youthful Carlyle received the rudi¬ 
ments of education at a neighbouring parish school, 
but not showing such progress in the acquisition of 
Latin as was to be expected from a boy of bis talent, 
was committed to the charge of an old clergyman 
of the district, under whom he made rapid strides, 
and was pronounced at an early age fit for Edinburgh 
University. Thither, accordingly, lie was sent, T1 
calculate, about the year 1813, with a couple c 
of years allowed him to determine what profession 
would suit him besf. The session of Edinburgh 
University occupies little more than a half of the 
year, and the remainder for some time was spent 
under his father’s roof. After a year or two, it would 
seem that the Church of Scotland was fixed on as 
the arena in which Carlyle’s talents were to he dis¬ 
played, and the long and dreary probation of eight 
years which that Church demands was accordingly 


Carlyle’s residence at Kirkaldy, with 
escapes to Dumfriesshire, was, as might be expee 
from his age, a' most important period of his life. , 
His attachment to, and prosecution of the study of 
geometry were confirmed by the nature of his daily 
avocations, and produced in his mind a certain stiffi- 
ness, so to speak, of which there are traces in his 
earlier productions. At Kirkaldy, too, he made or 
strengthened an acquaintance with Edward Irving, 
like himself an Annandale man, like himself a stu- 
dentiof divinity, and onee more, like himself a teach¬ 
er in a Kirkaldy school. By residents in Kirkaldy, 

1 have heard the two described as often seen walking 
on the sea-beach in earnest conversation, and no 
doubt the doctrines of the Church which both were 
preparing to enter formed frequently a main portion 
of their talk, to which it would not he surprising if 
Carlyle contributed the sceptical, apd Irving the be¬ 
lieving portion. It is curious that both these men 
should afterwards have made so very peculiar a figure 
in London, as stormy denouncers (each in his own j 
fashion) of the established present, and prophets of 
■ better future. 

In Sartor 'Resartus, Carlyle himself has so vividly 
painted the stages of his early mental development, 
—I his writings throughout so unequivocally betray 
peculiarities of his personal character, that it is 
lecessary in a sketch like the present to dwell on 
ior. About 1823, it would seem, he resolved to 
quit Kirkaldy, not to enter the church, but to estab¬ 
lish himself at Edinburgh as an “ author by profes¬ 
sion.” His mind had been well disciplined by his 
previous career; it was stored with general informa¬ 
tion by habits of miscellaneous reading, and acci¬ 
dent had recently introduced him to the study of 
German literature. In his solitary Edinburgh home, 
the lofty stoicism of Fichte nerved him for the glo¬ 
rious difficulties of a literary career; the powerful 
and beautiful imaginings of Schiller transported him 
into an element of art far finer and higher than any 
he had breathed in the Seotts and Byrons of his time 
and Goethe, if not yet fully appreciated, was begin¬ 
ning to teach him how to cast that calm representa¬ 
tive glance on men and things which, strangely 
struggling with his native vehemence of disposition, 
is more or less displayed in all his works. The year 
1824 exhibits results of all Carlyle’s past studies and 
culture. Sir David Brewster introduced him to The 
Encyclopedia Edinensis, then edited by that well 
known savant, and where Carlyle’s articles on Mon¬ 
tesquieu and Mantaigue, on Nelson and the county 
of Norfolk, and on the two Pitts, may still he read 
with interest and instruction. Carlyle’s very earliest 
essay is, I believe (and it may he mentioned for the 
sake of future Boswells), to be seen in a number for 
the year 1824 of a short-lived publication called The 
New Edinburgh Review ; the subject, Joanna Baille’r 
Plays of the Passions. The same year witnessed thi 
publication of a translation from his hand of Legen¬ 
dre’s Geometry, published in Paris the year before, 
and to which is affixed an Essay on Proportions, by 
Carlyle himself, which has obtained, I believe, the 
praise of professional mathematicians. Edinburgh 
booksellers still hint to you of minor translations, 
such as that of Paul and Virginia, in which Carlyle 
had a share ; but they may be safely left to the re¬ 
searches of future Boswells. His chief achievement 
in this department, belonging to the year 1824, was 
the translation of Goethe’s famous novel of Wilhelm 
Meister, with a preface by the translator, which, a 
well as the translation itself, showed Carlyle to be 
man of no ordinary talents. Jeffrey, while “ cuttin 
up" the novel itself in The Edinburgh Review, pre 
nounced the translator to be a “ person of parts.”- 
De Quincy, on the other hand, who had previously 
been considered (or had considered himself) the chief 
English cultivator of German Literature, influenced, 
i feaiG by jealousy, denounced Wilhelm Meister in 
The London Magazine, not merely as a bad book, 
but as a bad translation; and strove to prove Car 
lyle did not understand English. 

About this period, Carlyle seems to have visite- 
London for the first time: at any rate, it waB noi 
that his Life of Schiller began to appear piecemeal 
in The London Magazine , then the cleverest of me¬ 
tropolitan periodicals, supported by Charles Lamb 
Hazlitt, Allen Cunningham, and others of theii 
schools. On his return to Scotland (if he ever lefl 
it), Edward Irving introduced him to the family of 
the late Charles Buller, to whom and his brother he 
acted for some time as tutor. Charles Buller’ 
reer throughout life he watched with care, ai 
wa" with Mr. Buller’s appointment to the Chief 
Commissionership of the Poor Law Board that there 
developed itself in Carlyle that interest in the pauper 
question which, peculiarly manifested, has lately 1 
astonished some of his readers. About this tin 
also, he married a lady whom Goethe describes 
.“beautiful and highly cultivated,” and with this 
event began the settled period of his existence. For 
some years afterwards, he lived alternately in Edin¬ 
burgh", and at a little estate in Dumfriesshire, called 
Craigenputtoch, engaged in literary labours. Dur¬ 
ing this period, he produced his Specimens of Ger¬ 
man Romance, and commence his connexion with The 
Edinburgh and Foreign Reviews. The Kirkaldy 
teacher had already become a noted man : amo 
his correspondents (thanks to the translating 
Meister ) he reckoned Goethe himself, and soi 
scraps of his letters to the illustrious German, pi 
lished in a corner of Goethe’s works, and now, 11 
lieve, for the first time appearing in English, throw 
interesting light on his life and literature up to 1830 : 

“ THOMAS CARLTLE TO GOETHE. 

“ Craigenputtoch, 25 th Sipt., 1828. 

“ You inquire with such warm interest respecting 
our present abode and occupations, that I am obliged 
to say a few words about both, while there is still 
room left. Dumfries is a pleasant town, containing 
about 15,000 inhabitants, and to he considered the 
centre of the trade and judicial system of a district 
which possesses “Some importance in the sphere of 
Scottish activity. Our residence is not in the town ' 
itself, but fifteen miles to the northwest of it, among 
the granite hills and the black morasses which 
stretch westwards through Galloway, almost to the 
Irish Sea. In this wilderness of heath and rock, our 
estate stands forth a green oasis—a tract of plough¬ 
ed, partly enclosed and planted ground, where com 
ripens and trees afford a shade, although surrounded 
by sea-mews and rough-wooled sheep. Here, with 
no small effort, have we built and furnished a neat, 
substantial mansion; here, in the absence of a pro- 
tessional or other office: we live to cultivate litera¬ 
ture with diligence, and in our own peculiar way. 
We wish a joyful growth to the roses and flowers of 
our garden; we hope for health and peaceful 
thoughts to further our aims. The roses, indeed, 
still in part to be planted, but they blossom al- 


was a man of the most decided genius; but born 
the lowest rank of P^aant life, and through th enj 
tanglements of his peculiar positio , a d ; s 
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° f ,?wr English,^speclaUy we Scotch’ love Burns 

more than my that Ls lived for centuries ^J hare 
often been Btruck by the fact that he )!“ q b °” 1 d !l l ^ 
months before Schiller, in the y^r X 759^ and that [ 
neither of them ever heard the other s name_ iney, 
shone like stars in opposite hemispheras,. or it you 
will, the thick mist of earth intercepted their reci 

Pr The next and final letter shows him at.work for 
The Foreign Review, started in opposition to M-, 
reign Quarterly, by a Mr. Fraser, and to which 
Southey and Carlyle adhered. The ‘ ' 

deuce’ 7 mentioned'is that between Schiller and 
Goethe. The eBsav itself appeared, years afterwards, 
W * “ 22 d -December, 1829. 

I have, with no slight contentment, reperused 
the “ correspondence,” and despatch 
on Schiller, for The Foreign Revtew, «°“ n ,“ ed “j 1 
It will be pleasant for you to hear that the know- 
ledge and appreciate of Foreign, and 
Gennan literature, is spreading with growing rapidi | 
ty wherever the English language is SP 1 **®, M’that 
at the Antipodes, and even m New Holland, the 
sages of your land preach their wisdom. H eard 
lately, that even at Oxford and Cambridge, om t 
English Universities which till now have been c 
sidered the strongholds of imsular P™Jf* , 
■tia, there are symptoms of activity m these mat- 
-,rs At Cambridge, J our Niebuhr has met witii a 
skilful translator; and at Oxford, two or three uer 
mans find already sufficient employment as teachers 
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effects which will finally result from _it. Let but 
nations, like individuals, know each °the r ’ andmiu- 
tnal hatred will he transformed into mutual helg- 


“ Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and 
the mountain air, are the best medicines for weak 
nerves. This daily exercise, to which I am much 
devoted, is my only dissipation; for this nook of 
ours is the loneliest in Britain—six miles removed 
from every one who in any ease might visit 
Here Rosseau would have been as happy as or 
island of Saint Pierre. 

“ My town friends, indeed, ascribe my sojourn 
here to a similar disposition, and forebode me no 
good result. But I came hither solely with the de¬ 
sign' to simplify my way of life, and to secure the 
independence through which I could be enabled to 
remain true to myself. The bit of earth is our own: 
here we can live, write, and think, as best pleases 
ourselves, even though Zoilus himself were to be 
crowned the monarch of Literature. 

“ Nor is the solitude of such great importance; 
for a stage coach takes us speedily to Edinburgh^ 
which we look upon as our British Weimar. And 
have I not, too, at this moment, piled upon the table 
of my little library, a whole cartload of French, 
German, American, and English journals and pe¬ 
riodicals,—whatever may be their worth I 

“ Of antiquarian studies, too, there is no lack. 
From some of our heights I can descry, about a day’s 
| journey to the west, the hill where Agricola and 
his Romans left a camp behind them. At the foot 
vbf it I was born, and there both father and mother 
'Still live to love me. And so one must let time work. 
Vet whither am I tending I let me confess to you, I 
am uncertain about my future literary activity, and 
would gladly learn your opinion respecting it; at 
least pray write to me again and speedily, that T 
may ever feel myself united to you.” 

The next scrap shows him at work in The Edin¬ 
burgh Review, producing his noble essay on Burns: 

“ The only piece of any importance that I have 
written since I came here is an essay on Burns. 
Perhaps you have never heard of him, and yet he, 


different from each other, hut bler,ZT~'~~~~—~ 
momous unity. To this result a certain ha, 

ral independence is neoessary, and 
mary independence. For ail these U ent! ri> 
fore, and for others too numerous ° ns . the,®" 
it would seem to be time that women J° 
shou d take a new position in the worlf l 1 ^ 

■ 8hould “ aint ““ and enrich themselves^ * bat < 

as men have lately begun to do if an| i do 7 
individual effort, but by the accum,,??^^ ana 
combined numhers.-From the PopuhrH^ forc « « 
[ new cheap periodical, displaying consiZrabk°^ ns <‘ 

HATS. 

Hats are a great nuisance; no mane . 
disputes that. They are an absurd « of fi edlam 
capital of the human column -the noW° fin ® tW 
o^the human b<^ In the 
costume we can find no cover for men’s^^eads^h 


lg countries have been 
shall all be natural friends.” 

Neibuhr found, I believe, two Cambridge trans¬ 
lators; one of them Thirlwall, is now Bishop ot bt. 
David’s, the other, Hare, is an Archdeacon. Since 
Carlyle wrote, not only is German considered an 
element of scholarship at the Universities, but at the 
public ' schools ’ likewise; and at Rugby it is just 
now, I hear, quite “.the rage.” 

For a year or two more, writing for the Reviews, 
J - t......... u.Arf.io Go.rlvle remained in 


and composing Sartor Resartus, Carlyle remained m 
Scotland, fluctuating between Craigenputtoch and. 
Edinburgh. By studious men of penetration, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, he was beginning to be 
reeognised for what he is, and the young Emerson, 
coming about this time to England pilgnmed as na¬ 
turally to Craigenputtoch and Carlyle, as to Rydal 
Mount and Wordsworth. But “ the Professorial or 
other office” alluded to in the letter to Goethe, &d 
not offer itself, and, not long after the opening of the 
thirties, Carlyle settled in London. Sartor Resartus 
saw the light in Frasers Magazine, to which, as wel 
as to the Foreign Quarterly, ’and the London 
Westminster Review, he contributed with mor 
less steadiness for many years. Meanwhile, too, 
was proceeding the. elaboration and publicatipn ol 
that remarkable series of works which, in point of j 
art, not less than from their many-sided vigour, 
throw all contemporary literature into the shade 
The French Revolution, Chartism, Past and Present, 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, and, but last year, 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets. And from time 
there were intercalated, as it were, oral lei 
German Literature, on the Three Periods of Euro¬ 
pean Culture, on Modern Revolutions, on Heroes and 
Hero-Worship, to whioh the aristocracy and mitred 
erthodoxy of London crowded, and were brought 
face to face with the man whose writings had e.- 
cited their bewildered and admiring wonderment. 

Perhaps the best way to estimate the nature ai 
extent of Carlyle’s influence is to consider the strange 
variety of minds which have been irresistibly drav 
into his immediate sphere, and sought his counsel 
cooperation. Other thinkers have had their fixed 
circles of admirers or worshippers, but every circle i 
has sent its quota to Carlyle’s. Call over the roll of | 
persons who have been in relations with him, and 
what contemporary can show the like. A “ world- 

f oe t” like Goethe; ecclesiastics like the Bishop of 
t. David’s, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Dr. Chalmers, and 
Professor Maurice: statesmen like Sir Robert Peel 
and the late Charles Buller; agitations, the Anti- 
Com-Law League and the Secular School Associa¬ 
tion ; hard, practical men, like Edwin Chadwick, 
and Mr. Whitworth, the competitor for the honour 
of sweeping Manchester streets; revolutionists, 
Mazzini and Cavagnac; men of letters in every de¬ 
partment, and of every conceivable shade of opinion, 
—Southey, Lockhart, Jeffrey, John Sterling, John] 
Stuart Mill, Ebenezer Elliott, Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist, Samuel Rogers, ■ Samuel Bamford, the | 
American Emerson, Miss Martmeau, Leigh Hunt, j 
Monckton Milnes, and all the young men of talent ] 
of the day. And practically, no useful scheme or 
measure has been carried out of late years, from the 
founding of the London Library to the repeal of the 
Cofn-Laws, which does not owe something to I" 

Of late years, Carlyle’s^tendency has been ........ 

and more to the practical and political. He had 
been silent for three years when the French Revo- j 
lution of 1848 dissolved Europe into chaos, and when 
Ireland was threatened with death. He did not 
then hesitate to descend into the arena of conteni-. 
porary polities, and the growl of his thunder and the 
crack of his Titan-whip were heard in the Examiner 


speak.. At present, as we learn from a contempora¬ 
ry, he is engaged in preparing a memoir of the late 
John Stirling, one of the most beautiful figures in 
our recent literature. Succeeding The Latter-Day 
Pamplets, it will be sunshine after storm .—London 


WOMAN’S POSITION. 

[old that handicraft work is an indispensable 
in a good education; and that no human being 
...... oe said to be well educated who has not the 

perfect use of his hands, and who has not attained 
complete facility in some manual occupation ~ 
this view, I lately was induced to search for 
handicraft art, for a young lady, a relative of n 
to whom I thought a few hours spent daily in 
manner would be highly beneficial; and this 
the cause which led to my acquaintance with ’ 
Wallace, the remarkable lady who will he here 
mentioned. I had Ekewise a wish that the emi 
ment should be remunerative. I think the 
faet of making money (provided that money ii 
ed upon as a means, and not rested in as an 
has a moral influence ; it gives habits of self-reU- 
ance, and honourable independence, creates a sym- 
pathy for those who toil, and the wish to realise 
enough to live upon (and thus to earn leisure for 
any favourite pursuit)—or to win the luxury ol 
helping those whom we love to help-is'a legitimate 
stimulus to exertion in the accumulation of wealth, 
For instance, suppose a young woman to have a 
genius for music, or a -taste for history. By devot¬ 
ing herself for ten years (say from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age) to some remunerative employment, 
she may earn a little independent property; and 1 
ajn_quite sure that the music and the historv 
wiueh she will compose, will he all the more v ’ 
ble for the discipline of the studid-, and the per 
ranee m daily habits of industry; and that 
home, however humble, whioh she will have aoqui 
ed by her own exertion, will be more enjoyed 1 
her than the most splendid mansion inherited 
weak and indolent person. It is a crying evil 
Hie whole work of the world should rest upon l _ 

Iumhe U rnf ni9 - t? H° S tea 'h and ever increasing 
number of suicides and lunatics awfully bespeat 
what mental anxiety (ending in despair) op pr -—- 
the male portion of the toiling classes in this c 
r ry '.i. A S aln > 116 who ha8 ttle purse has the po- 
for there is not a wish of the human heart that 
not in some way or other resolve itself into a i 
tion of money, just as there is not a mountain 
round which the most ethereal tints of heaven 
but has its base anchored on the plain below 
power of the purse degrades men into tyrants- 
least into masters, and women into slaves-to 
great deterioration of both parties. Not th 
advocating the independence of woman, I adv 
an amazonian assumption of mannishness. T 

rtrh„t Na r, ha3 °/T ed man and woman 
fwTT equal and has so admirably af 
them, one for the other, that neither can b 
plete without the other. Milton looked upon 
as the humble minister to man—he never o-ot h 
-his creed, on the point is summed up in the 
Sb!L f ° r Go i only; she for God in him." 
bhakspeare, the poet of nature, the glorious p 
hlw W every J 0 ™’ fro “ thf lowest 
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giously ridiculous bb that which postern 41 ? 80 e«e. 
have been worn by the heroes 
they are in the way of those behind us f t °f°»4 
them on, and they probably get smashed ;r We ke8 P 
them off: we have to hold th! m gingerlv We 
them, have two thoughts for the ha aian «ttvi’e 
for ourselves. They are a source of heUae? 00 * 1 
m windy weather they call our attend aches » and 
other thoughts, because our minds must G fr , 0D * all 
oentrated on the hat. We must pressT nbe “os- 
brews tightly enough to cause a deep red ■ er °nr 
the forehead; and that done, we must be U P°» 
for any puff of wind which may require 00 tbe alert 
up our hands for its preservation; beeauseft 0 08 ^ 
surface of a column slenderly supported “. .agfeat 
renders it very liable indeed to be blrm™ ' its bs se, 
The abandonment of hats, without inim^? V l r ’ ■ ■ ■ 
is a change now gradually taking plaoe y , ers . 
your head, Well, we will put by si “ Staie 
for a few minutes, and consider what sort off 
tote tor chimney-pot hats we, in this cou °: 
be expeoted reasonably to desire. The Gi ?’ B18 J 
often pointed to as something picturesquei cap is 
as its shape accords with the wearer’s head 
not caricature the outline of the wearer’s h & d doea 
very well. It suits the costume and 
Greeks, but, I diffidently submit, not the *1’°^ P 16 
dress and drizzle. A cap of many coloursL, if 1 ’ 8 * 1 
match our sober broadcloth dress) and a sob Bl1 ? not 
cay, without brim, would pour the rain 
it over our faces in wet weather. In EiSf“ on 
taiply, the brim is an essential portion of i w’. 06 ^ 
want eaves to the roofing of our heads-—mu We 
strous umbrella brims, like those of the hatsse^' 
the Tunis department of our Exhibition but a ? 
erate proj eetion. The Greeks would have nothOr' 
to their caps if they had lived under an Enviu ? 
Up the White Nile, the Keks are a raclXe / 
wearing skull-caps, They eoat their hair wilt fa 
Nile mud, letting it dry in the sun, sothaTthev set 
to go about entirely bald, with earthen skull cam - 
rf they lived in a rainy country, it would not neod 
many showers to inform them that a mud-nie w 
unpleasant wearing. Every man fo his taste • but 
neither mud caps, nor Greek caps, would suit London 
weather. A simple head-covering, a skull-cap with 
a brim, would answer the exigencies of our case in 
the simplest manner. Such a head-covering was 
introduced, not many years ago, under the nine of 
“ wide-awake,” by hatters. It was made of felt, and 
was meant for garden-wear. Such hats have been 
long worn by our rustic population. Whe would 
haVe supposed that hatters themselves, introducing 

“ wide-awakes,” began unconsciously to work thehat 

reform 1 . .. 


Our English ladies, without calling meetings or 
creating any stir, have done what English gentlemen 
have talked about, have for their own part done 
away with hats for their own equestrian wear. La¬ 
dies who ride with cylinders upon their heads are 
no longer to be seen. Theywearthe “wide-awake;” 
they are emancipated; they appear in reasonable 

hats, and never will be seen in cylinders again._ 

Omitting feathers and such decorations as become 
the English woman, but do not become the man, 
hats of this form can bo adapted to our male costume, 
and by this change of fashion there accrues no in¬ 
jury to hatters. The change will not be made by 
public meetings, or by the Anti-Hat Association. It 
is a change in progress, slowly, but surely, following 
the current of public opinion. Tho time has arriv¬ 
ed when any hatter may perceive the point to which 
the public taste is tending The rest of the hat re¬ 
form is in the hands of hatters; if they will leave 
off making cylinders, and offer to the public hats re¬ 
sembling those now worn by ladies—modifications of 
the wide-awake—they will be well backed by the 
public.— Dickens's Household Words:” 
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RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY. 

We incline to think that mild and undefined oases 
branular disturbance, indicated by peculiarities ofte 

per, by singularities of opinion, and by chronic 

acute fits of moodiness, abound in;s” ” 

what are the practical interferences r 

already acquired this measure i 


_ mood whioh our bi-- 

infirmity ; it is not all the world that ought just now 
to be blamed; but my own stomach father, or liver or 
brain.” Let those confess the humiliating fact whoare 
conscious of it, that a well-dressed mutton-chop hss 
sometimes brought them over from Manieheism, or has 
seemed to condense within its savoury juices the very 
essence of a better philosophy. We admit no material¬ 
izing tendency in saying this. 

But may it not be safely assumed that all moods of 
mind, not occasioned by actual and obvious circum¬ 

stances ; that all individual peouliarties of temper, 
and all those singularties of opinion which, after hav¬ 
ing been a hundred times exposed, refuted, and appa- 
-ently discarded, return ever again to 


place'of supremacy in the mind; that all these special¬ 
ties of the individual take their rise in the animal or¬ 
ganization, either as consequences of malformations, or 
of morbid action or inaction ? 

The first inference, then, of course, is to employ me¬ 
dical treatment, where the case is sufficiently prono™'- 
ed to call for it. But the second inference is of another 
sort, and it bears upon the question of what is the best 
moral treatment in such cases. Now, in dealing with 
them,—and the father of a family, and tbeteacher 
youth, and the minister of religion; are called to deal 
with them-it is, we think, an e?ror to take the ooui-m 
of a sedulous and solicitous treatment of the patiem 
hie own style and tone. We assuredly W » * 
making him a sentimental hypochondriac, if we do » 
It is easy to be too wise, too nice, too “ c ™ 3,dar r e c’ases. 
learnedly skilful, in attempting cures i“ aaca i 
In a word, that which such patients need “ 
physic, but moral aliment. An ingenuous mem 
riser often says, “ You don’t want me; get abroad “ 
live well.” So it is the analogous instances which w 
have in view. Temper and moodiness, ““ a ““ 
to view all things under one colour, which a pa jiaps 

see to have a physical origin, (and this ought Im*ap_ 
always to be assumed as tho fact), . i€Jlt . 

soned with, ordinarily, or talked » ut " f ,* into some 
nor is he to be worried by reiterated rebuki bs nr 


Rather administer more of bland, tran ?? d f 1 “ iio h 

to the patient singly, but to the household of wh.^^ 

is a member ; let a better ventilation 

the oikos disperse domestio miasmas—opco 

to the light of heaven; increase the dal ij^ lie f 8s ua»- 


ind doctrine—that is to^ay Chnstian ^ 

a^£ 3 ted>5ltre! 


which we assuredly hold to be true, *FVJj3trf’dofffl, 
them as if we so held them; rising up ““^“Ven- 
going out and oo ’. _ ’ .. \ 

cies and religious morosenoM are a “ a * aa ; s n tmo9phe. re ’ 


.| .. , effected hy“ a ^ or e 

by any such means ? No, indeed ; never p0t 

may thus be done than those imagine who 
fairly made che experiment. 

is, doubtless, a broad middle reff° ever c 

’ ” e one side by those cases o ^. 

which medical or.surgica 

ipair of affording leue'’ land 
uue, ny insiances of, a purely »W»o ^ 
I, in tlie treatment of which the ^ ^y, ore 


There .. 

nitely bordered 
physical o.-=n— 


the other side, by instances 


pathology, are nevertheless remediable w* ^ ses we 
ly by means of moral treatment; to b un donM 
should apply a rule analogous to that l adhered 
idly woulS now, by most practitioners, he g 

in treating the same oases physical y, V, or the s» 
with the general health by dosing the ;. or atfl' * 

maoh, or the brain; do whatever wiRhW 
entire animal system.” In the moral «° f tuat ion j « 
wise, we say; cease to argue With 1“ ea9e iroi» 
t apply logic to a sullen misanthropy f it » 

tempting to tinker a tad temper ®'^opri^ 
.tbursts of petulance; be blind to j, ers elf, ’ 9 ? jo 
whioh the patient, left to himself or M . b «t d 
sently ashamed. Do not neglect the think'”!, 

.H the patient feel that you •wjg ca se « 

ie sure that the remedy, if indeed 1 ^ foo nd 
of moral and religious treatment, is ° u i.quioke”' * 
free administration of the great and t thrt“ 
truths-truths of universal applicability^ ^ 
recognise no individual peculiaritiea-tru ^ging 

as broad as the heavens, as bright, ana » 

—North British Review. 




















































